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TANDARDIZED cruisers and speedy runabouts are 
S not accepted by yacht connoisseurs just because they float. 
With a knowledge born of experience, these men investi- 
gate factors of safety, comfort, design, engine equipment, 
construction, materials, finishings and furnishings. 

From all parts of America they congregate at the A. C. F. 
Salon on Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City. Here, they 
can board the A.C. F. cruisers, obtaining first-hand insight 
into the artistry, craftsmanship and livable accommodations 














W he Y€ and W, hy .... Yacht Connoisseurs decide... 3 


incorporated in every model. Here they may inspect closely 
the Hall-Scott reduction gear engine. 


After their critical survey, these yachtsmen admit the 
practicability and beauty of A.C. F. cruisers—completely 
furnished and ready for glorious summer cruises. Strict 
consideration of the advantages of A. C. F. cruisers and 
Super Bear Cat runabouts has brought many connoisseurs 
to a decision to purchase. Their early orders assure an early 


Spring delivery. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 217 West 57th Street, New York City 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: Miami, Florida—C. T. Chenevert, 615 First National Bank Bldg. 


West Palm Beach, Florida—C. P. Whitney, care of Bryant & Gray. Chicago, Ill.—Ward A. Robinson, 58 E. Washington St. Detroit, Mich.—Chenevert & Co., 324 Ford Bidg 


A. C. F. Cruiser designed by Eldridge-McIunes, Inc., Naval Architects 
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[LARGER INCOME for you.... 


more PERMANENT safety for 


Are your investments satis- 
factory? Safe?.... productive? 
This advertisement points out 
some significant facts over- 
looked 9 times in 10, that show 
what can be achieved through 
the proper use of capital. 


Most people with money to 
invest either buy sound bonds 
and ‘“‘forget about them,” 
thinking they are safe (which 
they may beat the time of pur- 
chase, but do not by any means 
always continue to be). Or, they 
are tempted by the fascinating 
lure of ‘“‘something for noth- 
ing’’ and proceed to speculate. 
How successful they are in the 
latter instance is shown by the 
statement of an important bro- 
ker that such accounts usually 
‘last about three years.”’ 
Think of it... . only three 
years to exhaust the average 
investor's entire capital! 


What results.... with guided 
investment control? 


In contrast to this, consider 
what you can accomplish if 
you steadily build up your 
principal at a rate of return 
that our experience has proved 
to be normal and easily pos- 
sible... . under guided invest- 
ment control. Money at 10% 
doubles in less than 8 years, at 
15% in less than 5 years, at 20% 
in less than 4 years! 


—_—_—J 





YOUR FUNDS 


There is a way to secure such 
satisfactory returns; through 
investment growth and action. 
Brookmire’s for years has stud- 
ied and developed this all- 
absorbing subject in its service 
to thousands of clients. It has 
a fund of data, a background of 
knowledge, a group of out- 
standing economists . 
every facility necessary to as- 
sure investment success... . 
and all this is at your disposal. 


A Few Facts 

Last year (1926) some 70 stocks 
were recommended. At recent 
prices the net gain was 765 
points! Bond recommendations 
similarly were successful. Dur- 
ing the 9 years ending in 1925, 
a client kept a record showing 
an annual average return of 
26%. A letter just received 
from another says: 


“We have just finished our past 
accounts ‘and have discovered 


with you it would have been 
$300. more.” 


Opportunities are present 
now — today 


Now—if you have investment 
capital and ambition for the 
future, write to this organiza- 
tion today for facts about the 
Service that has made possible 
the individual records of 
achievement referred to above. 
Those people were not stu- 
dents of finance, nor able even 
to spare much time for their 
investment problems. Quick 
enough to graspthe tremendous 
advantage of authoritative, 
professional advice... . fre- 
quently received, brief, clearly 
written . . accurate, they 
investigated after reading just 
such an advertisement as this. 
.... Lhere is a real opportun- 
ity awaiting you, too. The cou- 
pon is for your convenience. 
Send it—today. 





that onthe$2,428.25 
we invested on the 
advice of your ser- 
vice on the 24th of 
April, 1926, we have 
up until February 
24th, 1927madeanet 
increase of $833.02, 
a little less than 
3344% gain in ten 
months. Had we 
kept in closer touch 





BROOK 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me free—details of your investment 
program—information on investment growth and 
action—and a description of your organization. 
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Some Reasons Why You Should 
Subscribe to FORBES 


“T simply wish to say that I enjoy your magazine immensely—it is far more helpful to me than 
any other to which I subscribe and I do not think there is much room for improvement.” 
E. M. Smith, J. R. Smith Color Company, 195 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
“T regard Forbes Magazine as one of the most interesting and instructive publications that comes 
to my desk. It is particularly valuable in giving me a clear idea of business conditions all over 
the country.” 
W. M. Shepard, Vice President, The California Oregon Power Company, Medford, Oregon. 
“T consider it an ideal publication for the few minutes available to Business Men who are Busy 
Men, as they will find: therein the Important Items and news of current times and happenings.” 
P. E. Johnson, The First National Bank, Stuart, Nebraska. 
“T wish to compliment you on your magazine. It certainly is a magazine for the busy business 
| man. I subscribe for about a dozen and a half magazines and trade journals and must say that I 


get more satisfaction out of Forbes than of all the rest put together. I look forward to receiving | 
each new issue.” 





B. R. Moore, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, York, Penna. 
A Convenient Way to Subscribe 


Forbes is published twice a month, 24 times a year. The subscription rate is $5 per year. Just 
fill in and mail coupon below: 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


eT —_—"" JUST FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAD eee eee 
i Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Date 


ee ee a ee ey 


S| All > Send FORBES for one year. I enclose $5 ($5.50 in Canada—$6 Foreign) or I will remit on receipt of 
| your bill. 
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Volume Production makes possible 
reatly Improved Quality 
at amazing Low Prices / 


J gee was ing ew Cher The new Chevrolet came to 
scoreda mendous success. new e . 
anuary features were a new and rugged rear axle, aa im- J anu ary the public at an amazing 
ved unit power plant, a new - e ° 
1925 fingleplate dscclucch, a much Ie COACH price reduction—yet it pro- 
stronger frame, semi-elliptic chrome vanadium steel 72> 5 * : 
springs, cowl and dash lamps, and new Fisher bod- vides many new and im- 
ies finished in Duco. The price of the Coach was . fo.b Flint,Mich portant quality features 


; . hans The new Fisher bodies are paneled and 
August basedon many new quality features such asamotor- beaded, rakishly low, finished in modish 


driven Klaxon horn, improved sheet metal con- 


1925 _ stuctioninthe bodies, corrugated of, GQacH shades of Duco—and enhanced by full 


steering wheel with walnut finish, 






















new headlamp rim construction and a more con- “Di m lam 
venient gearshift lever. Yet, despite all these addi- ‘69 5 le | P a fenders, bullet typ ™ Ps 
tions, the price of the Coach wasireduced to... . fob Flint. Mich and “fish-tail” rear deck modeling. Many 


mechanical improvements—such as AC oil 


—Saw another s cular increase in Chevrolet filt AC ai 1 d 
—_, her spec rease in C er, air cleaner an 
papeepeprlh nm op gn eng one Dhe COACH 


1926 _ eine susnrnsion, sles V-bcit OZ, COACH —*full’ 17" steering wheel— iB 





more efficient cooling, an air cleaner, 3334 % larg ive finer performance and. 
brakes and other re: nements. Neve less the . 5 8} ° P | 
Coach price was againreducedto . . . » «''+ £0 Flint.Michs longer Be 8 8 hit f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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The Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 


The Touring or Roadster $525 
TheCoach - - « + $595 
TheCoupe - + «+ «= $625 





hoe ‘hp roe The outstanding success of the Chevrolet Motor 
e rt riolet e . 
TheLandau-- - - $745 Company, with the nationwide demand for its prod- 
1-Ton Truck {Chassis only} S495 ° _— : 
¥4.Ton Truck{Chassis only) $395 ucts, is giving Chevrolet dealers a profit opportu nity 
mee Tir ees wae without parallel—_making the Chevrolet franchise one : 
pyjces Chevrolet's delivered prices of the most valuable in the entire automotive industry. : 
intlude the lowest handling and # 
financing charges available. ¥ 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 4 
Division of General Motors_Corporation : 
Oc sari ke FF oF A T Bin SoS 3 2 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





C. FORBES, Editor-in-Chief, 
e has gone to Detroit, as this. is- 
sue goes to press. As an economist, 
dealing constantly with all factors 
and phases of American industry 
and finance, Mr. Forbes will make, 
of course, the obvious study of De- 
troit as a centre of automobile pro- 
duction, and the relation of the out- 
put of Packards, Cadillacs, Fords and 
other cars to the progress of the 
country as a whole. But he will do 
more than this. 

He will make a survey of the city’s 
electrical products, its refrigerators, 
stoves, drugs, paints, its output in 
brass and bronze and its machine- 
shop yield. 

The co-ordination of these many 
industries and the part they fill in 
American prosperity will be reviewed 
in Fact and Comment, in our issue 
for April 15. 

Recent issues of ForsEs, contain- 
ing, for example, the Durant inter- 
view, the Robert Dollar article, and 
now the talk with Judge Gary, 
emphasize the reputation we have 
earned in the front rank of financial 
and business magazines. 


HAS. W. WOOD, whose inter- 

view with Judge Gary in this 
issue re-states a riddle older than the 
Sphinx—the question of what life 
is—is among the publicists who have 
discovered that many American busi- 
ness leaders are philosophers as well 
as men of affairs. As our editor-at- 
large, Mr. Wood is constantly in the 
field seeking for ForBes up-to-date 
interpretation of men and move- 
ments making current history. It is 
obviously impossible to forecast these 
pulsating articles because most of 
them have to do with phases of the 
news. 


N this issue Merryle Stanley 

Rukeyser, analyzing current divi- 
dends by the Standard Oil, cites Pro- 
fessor Carver’s creed that an eco- 
fomic revolution has begun in the 
far-flung distribution of ownership 
of corporation § securities. Mr. 
Rukeyser’s observations in Forses 
are likewise attracting attention and 
have been reproduced in many pub- 
lications throughout the country, We 
shall have further articles from him, 
including an interview on woman and 
her money, absorbing subjects, fol- 
lowing as a sort of summation arti- 
cles in recent issues showing how 
women are putting the dollar to 
work. 


UR article on the criminal and 
the relation of industry to him 
has been followed by the manuscript 


of a New York newspaper man who 
has specialized in crime! Or, rather, 
in the study of it. He calls his article, 
“Czars of the Underworld.” 


UCCESS stories are always 

popular features of Forses. 
Our current story showing how the 
president, at 38, of the Frigidaire 
Corporation got sufficient exercise 
climbing to the top, will be followed 
by similar stories, but in briefer 
form. So many men have climbed 
and are climbing, that the top is 
crowded, too. We have a manuscript 
telling of H. F. Alexander who rose 
from longshoreman to the head of 
the Pacific Steamship Company. An- 
other tells of two resourceful citi- 
zens of Seattle. Another describes 
the career of John Henry Kirby, 
known as the Prince of Pines, the 
record of a far-seeing Texan who 
began to buy timberland on a smali 
scale, and now controls one and one- 
half million acres of it, with a busi- 


ness appraised at $50,000,000. 


E shall have authoritative arti- 

cles of agricultural interest, 
following Wall Street’s financing of 
the Raisin Growers of California, 
when the McNary-Haugen Bill was 
moving towards the President’s blue 
pencil. Another tale of graphic in- 
terest comes from E. H. Klock. of 
South Dakota. He relates how a 
simple farmer, now the Luther Bur- 
bank of the Black Hills, settled there 
thirty years ago building his cabin 
among the pines, choosing the spot 
because it was beautiful. This pio- 
neer started thirty apple trees shipped 
from a nursery in Iowa. The outlay, 
including express, was $3.00. He 
now has 190 acres, thirty in cultiva- 
tion and an income, Klock reports, 
of $5,000 per annum. 

Such stories have abiding interest, 
and are profitable, showing that man 
can mould environment to his better- 
ment. 


MONG our regular, and, in 

reality, most popular features, 
is the page on “Thoughts on Life 
and Business,” a fortnightly an- 
thology of the choice offerings of 
ours and former ages, compiled by 
George Wolf, one of the editors of 
ForBEs. 


UR “Little Bits About Big 
People” are original stories, 
found nowhere else but in Forbes. 


E are never carried away by 
the merely picturesque. One 
of the lieutenants in the financial 
phalanx which Forses has built 


Hilt 


around it is Morgan G. Farrell, whose 
departmental writings you have 
noted. In an early issue he asks and 
answers the important question: 
“What Makes Realty Bonds a Good 
Investment ?” 


NE day in March President 

Coolidge pressed a button wiich 
shot a final hole through the Rocky 
Mountains, cutting off a day from 
the continental trip. A coming arti- 
cle mentions this Moffat Tunnel but 
only incidentally, for we forecast that 
program in July, 1924, three years 
ago. But we show in an article new 
roles dynamite has acquired in ex- 
panding business, its detonating rec- 
ord including drainage ditches in 
Florida, irrigation ditches in the 
West, damming Rivers in Kentucky, 
planting fruit trees in California and, 
with the help of the seismograph, 
locating oil wells in the Southwest. 


E tell in the next or an early 
, number what Detroit is doing 
in aviation, and how the American 
Car and Foundry Company have 
launched “motor cars” that go to sea, 
a new craft equipped to run 700 miles 
the moment the purchaser steps 
aboard, and which women are learn- 
ing to run as handily as they motor 
along the roads and streets. 


E are interested in the market 

that you are interested in; the 
field of business and industry that 
engages your attention. 

Through the Financial Section of 
ForBES you can continue to “keep 
your fingers on the pulse of busi- 
ness.” The Financial Section ap- 
pears in the last half of each issue 
and is opened by “Forbes Time- 
Saving News Service,” a com- 
prehensive review of current devel- 
opments affecting business, agricul- 
ture and industry, written by R. W. 
Schabacker, Financial Editor. 


WNOLLOWING the tabloid review 

of the entire situation, there ap- 
pear concise analyses of the individ- 
ual markets, by Samuel O. Dunn, 
Editor of the Railway Age; Julius 
Klein, Director of the United States 
Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; I. V. Shannon, the New 
Orleans cotton expert; V. E. Car- 
rall, Editor of the Textile World; 
Paul Wagner, Editor of the National 
Petroleum News; Walter Boynton of 
Detroit, Editor of the Automotive 
Daily News; and Morgan G. Far- 
rell, Editor. of Building Investment 
ment and Maintenance, and Edward 
L. Barnes, authority on investments. 
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Prices Are Declining, Wages 
— Are Rising, Yet— 


HE price-level trend. is down- 
wards. The wage trend is 
not. 

Must this 
trouble ?. ° 

In the old. days, yes. To-day, not 
necessarily. 

The old order has changed. Amer- 
ica has always been progressive in- 
dustrially ; but the efficiency achieved 
in the last ten years was never 
equalled in pre-war times. More 
brains, more inventive genius, more 
machinery, more low-cost power, 
more skilfully laid-out plants, more 
prompt transportation, more mass- 
production, more skilfull distribution 
and, perhaps above all, more loyalty 
on the part of workers, have com- 
bined to make it possible for many 
American manufacturers to maintain 
or increase their profits in spite of 
declining prices and high wages. _ 

Of course, declining prices and ris- 
ing wages could go too far. But such 
movements have a habit of correcting 
themselves. It cannot 
be said that the condi- 


inevitably bring on 


By B. C. Forbes 


fidently counts upon a continuation of 
low money rates. 

The facts are that the Reserve 
System is carrying a higher percent- 
age of reserves than a year ago, that 
interest rates are distinctly lower, and 
that gold is still coming to this 
country. 

The business world and the se- 
curity markets can therefore figure 
reasonably definitely on easy money 
during the current year. 

The favorable have outnumbered 
the unfavorable developments during 
the last few weeks, and sentiment is 
noticeably better. This has been re- 
flected by a rise in industrial stocks, 
during March, to a new high peak and 
by pronounced strength in bonds, 
with Government issues selling at new 
quotations. 

Although hand-to-mouth operating 
is still the almost universal rule, the 
steel industry is very active; the 
principal automobile manufacturers 
have greatly increased their working 


schedules; railway car loadings con- 
tinue very heavy; cotton manufactur- 
ing shows improvement; the sugar 
industry is more cheerful; electric 
power companies report a substantial 
increase in energy sold; postal re- 
ceipts are running above a year ago; 
some lull has developed in certain 
classes of construction, but other 
classes show pronounced activity ; in- 
come tax payments make an en- 
couraging showing ; wages, as already 
told, are rising rather than declining ; 
cotton is selling distinctly above its 
recent low level; foreign trade pros- 
pects are well regarded; wheat has 
been irregular, but certain other 
grains have done well. 

Of course, the picture has two 
sides. 

The coal trouble is little likely to 
be easily settled, since the basic 
trouble is overproduction. Automo- 
bile price-cutting has broken out. 
Florida has had a few more bank 
and real estate troubles, although the 

State, on the whole, is 





tion has yet become 
alarming. 
MILLIONS 


UNFILLED ORDERS of US. STEEL CORP 


moving towards recov- 
ery. . Bank clearings 
are not showing uni- 





Another movement 
T 
of fundamental mo- 7 "E 


form gains. Copper 
has weakened. Com- 





ment is the increasing 
ease in the money 
market. 5 

When _ Secretary 
Mellon finds it feasible 
to refund 4% per cent. 4 
Liberty Bonds with 
3% per cent. 5-year 3 
notes, and can market. 
shorter obligations at 
3% and 3% per cent., 2 
it is conclusive proof 
that the supply of 1 
money in this country 
is extremely abundant. 
It means, also, that the oO 
discerning Secretary 











mercial failures are 
still uncomfortably 








numerous. 
The general under- 
current, however, is at 













































































1926. 


least slightly better, 
and sentiment, both in 
business and in the se- 
curity markets, shows 
less hesitancy. 

April should bring 
more decisive indica- 
tions of how the rest 
of the year is likely 
to turn out. 
1927 Meanwhile, 




















hope- 





fulness is warranted. 





of the Treasury con- 











Appearance is a factor 






in reducing sales cost 


PPEARANCE is not only a fac- 

tor, but often it is the deciding 
factor, in a customer’s decision as to 
which article he, or she, will buy. When 
the quality appearance of a product re- 
flects its intrinsic merit, sales are more 
quickly and easily made—and selling 
costs are lower. 


Manufacturers of all sorts of articles— 
from fountain pens to electric irons— 
from switch plates to radio receivers, 
have found that there is a sales lure in 
the beauty of Bakelite that is a decided 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


factor in increasing sales volume and 
lowering sales costs. 


It may be that there is some article in 
your own line that could be improved 
in appearance and salability through 
the use of Bakelite. Our sales engi- 
neers, and our research laboratories 
would gladly cooperate with you in de- 
termining how Bakelite can be used to 
advantage in your own product. Your 
request will bring a copy of Booklet 
No. 43, “Bakelite Molded,” by return 
mail. 






247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Chicago Office: 636 West 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 


BAK 


REGISTERED 





“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 


163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LIT 


“U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital “‘B” is the numencal sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation’s products.” 
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| What Is Life? 
Judge Gary 


Answers 


Chairman of United States Steel 
Corporation, at 80, Discusses 
Worthwhile Things in Life—Not 
Interested in Longevity—How 
He Keeps Fit—His Biggest Ac- 
complishment 


By Charles W. Wood 


of his years, it is Elbert H. Gary. 

He is past eighty and still the 
active head of the greatest of Amer- 
ica’s great industries. 

Rumors of his retirement create no 
flurry now. Anyone is entitled to 
start such a rumor, if he wants to do 
so, and neither Judge Gary nor any 
of his colleagues cares; but the time 
has long passed when the Judge’s age 
can be quoted to support the rumor. 
At seventy, perhaps, or at seventy- 
five, a man might be expected to re- 
tire because of his age; but when a 
man passes eighty and shows not the 
slightest sign of waning powers, peo- 
ple begin to see that mere years are 
not so important after all. 

Judge Gary does not like to talk 
about his age. He prefers to dis- 
cuss subjects which he considers more 
important. He has an excellent age 
and he knows it. A_ gentleman, 
however, might have excellent feet 
and still be disinclined to enter into 
much conversation about them. 


“I want to know your secret,” I 
told him. “I want to know how you 
manage to carry your years so lightly. 
You not only look like sixty but you 
work like sixty and you go like sixty. 
Won’t you tell the readers of Forses 
how you have managed to remain so 
young ?”” 

“T am not a physician,” he replied. 
“T am not even a philosopher. I am 
a steel-worker. Why should you 
come to a steel-worker for informa- 
tion on such a question as that?” 


The interviewer was stumped. It 


[: anyone has reason to be proud 


is customary to be 
sure, to ask a world 
champion in any 
line just how he at- 
tained his champ- 
ionship, but it is 
not customary for 
the champion to 
know. He may be 
an authority on 
boxing but no auth- 
ority at all upon 
the question of how 
he came to be such de 
an authority. Judge ¢ 
Gary is an author- \ 
ity on steel finance 
and he is a world champion executive, 
but I was not consulting him upon 
any financial problem and I was not 
asking for any information concern- 


‘ing executive technique. I was ask- 


ing him, in effect, how he came to be 
the sort of man he is, and I had to 
admit that the question was hardly 
fair. 

“Besides,” he said, “I am not par- 
iicularly interested in longevity. I 
am much more interested in life.” 

Fair or not, the question was ans- 
wered. Judge Gary’s secret is out. 
He is what he is at eighty because 
he isn’t interested in being eighty at 
all. He is interested rather in being 
what he is, in doing what he is doing ; 
and he is as interested in this as he 
was twenty-five years ago. So Judge 
Gary remains young, for after all, the 
difference between a young man and 
an old one is not so much in the num- 
ber of years which he has left behind 
as in the number which he can see 










ahead. “I have 
nothing against 
longevity,” — the 
Judge continued, 
“for those who 
happen to be interested in it. But 
it somehow seems to suggest to me a 
game of merely hanging on. I was 
never much interested in hanging on. 
One can not live, to be sure, unless 
he keeps his body alive; nevertheless, 
keeping one’s body alive is not life.” 
“What is life?” I asked. 


“The things we do,” he said. “The 
friends we make. The give and take 
which go to make up human or- 
ganization. Business. Co-operation. 
Knowledge. Work. ‘These are the 
things that interest me, and I find my- 
self as interested in them as ever.” 

“What are you most interested in 
just now?” I asked. 

“Most?” he mused. “There are so 
many things to be done that it is 
hard to pick out the ones that are 
most fascinating. I think it is our 
proposed new technological labora- 
tory. The committee to take charge 
of it has been agreed upon. Industry, 
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after all, is nothing but the applica- 
tion of human knowledge; and to 
gather knowledge and organize it is 
about the most exciting adventure of 
life. So long as the steel industry 
keeps on gathering knowledge and 
co-ordinating it, it is bound to remain 
young and vigorous.” 

“Isn’t that true, possibly, of the 
human body?” the Judge was asked. 
“Perhaps that explains your case. 
Perhaps you keep your mind so well 
nourished with fresh, new interests 
that your mind in turn keeps your 
body young.” 

“That isn’t a question you can put 
to me,” the Judge replied. “It is an 
interesting theory for psychological 
speculation, but you must not expect 
me to pose as a psychologist. The 
longer I live, however, the more I 
realize that mere length of life is not 
what human beings really want. They 
want breadth of life too, and depth. 
They want to do things. They want 
to use their strength. Life is more 
interesting in this machine age than it 
ever was before because it is now 
possible to utilize so much more pow- 
er.” 


An Important Discovery 


“When. did you first thrill to the 
sense of power ?” I asked. 

“I couldn’t say for sure,” he an- 
swered..“‘All healthy children are ac- 
quainted. with that thrill, A baby’s 
first steps” constitute a glorious ad- 
venture. -One'Of, my biggest days, 
perhaps, was .the’ day I discovered 
that I could piteh as much hay as any 
man in the field.” 

Elbert Gary was only fifteen when 
he made this discovery but the mem- 
ory of his triumph is still vivid: Just 
what the relation is between this 
achievement in the hay-field and his 
phenomenal supremacy in Big Busi- 
ness to-day it would be impossible to 
figure out. He was not a world cham- 
pion hay pitcher. He was just a 
field champion; and‘as to how strong 
the field was, there are no available 
data... Moreover, many excellent 
hay-pitchers have died young, and 
many others have doubtless lived to 
an advanced age only to find life 
none too interesting. 

But there is doubtless a real rela- 
tionship. The hay-pitching youth and 
the record-breaking octogenarian of 
American finance are decidedly the 
same Elbert H. Gary. Their zest for 
life is the same.’ Their love of work 
is the same. Their complete ab- 
sorption in the immediate task at 
hand is conspicuously the same. 

But the task is ever changing. 
Judge Gary has usually been classed 
as a conservative, but he has never 
been classed as a routineer. He be- 
lieves in stick-to-it-iveness, and it was 
this very quality, doubtless, that made 
him prominent in the hayfield. Never- 
theless, he did not stick to pitch- 








ing hay. He studied law, and he be- 
lieved in law devoutly: nevertheless, 
there came a time when he quit law 
for steel. And he believed in the 
steel business with a great abiding 
faith. He believed profoundly, in 
fact, in the principles and practices 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. But he did not stop with that. 
Year by year, he discovered new prin- 
ciples; and year by year, the steel 
business initiated new practices. 
Judge Gary, in fact, has kept his job 
in the steel industry for these twenty- 
six years by seeing to it that the job 
itself was a very different job each 
year. 

And at eighty, instead of thinking 


International 
Judge Gary, a great believer in outdoor 
life, spends as much time as possible on 
his beautiful estate at Jericho, Long 
Island. The Judge is particularly proud 
of the great corn grown on his farm 
and is pictured inspecting some of 
the product. 
about his being eighty, he is most in- 
terested in launching a technological 
lahoratory and organization in which 
new continents of knowledge may be 
discovered and explored. The im- 
mediate purpose of this laboratory 
will be to keep the steel business in 
a most vigorous condition, to search 
for new methods of making better 
steel and to eliminate the old methods 
as fast as they can be eliminated. 
A strange job, it may seem, for a 
“conservative” to be engrossed in. 
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But there are conservatives and con- 
servatives. Whatever school Judge 
Gary may belong to, he is not the 
type of conservative who is opposed 
to change. He lives on change. He 
thrives on it. He has a new job every 
day; and if his job were not new 
every day, Judge Gary would have 
quit long ago. Of course he would 
have mastered it first; just as he mas- 
tered hay-pitching and the law. If 
one wants to succeed, he frequently 
tells young people, he must stick to 
his job. Nevertheless, if one wants 
to be a live young success at eighty, 
it would be wise to stick to some job 
which is changing very rapidly. 

Judge Gary, to be sure, did not say 
that in so many words He pretends, 
at least, that he is not a philosopher, 
and he is rather chary of sweeping 
generalizations. He would volunteer 
no recipe for keeping young, nor any 
rule by which any boy with the proper 
stuff in him may be absolutely certain 
of arriving at the top. 

“But I do urge young people,” he 
said, “‘not to flit from one vocation 
to another too easily. A boy who 
does that, I think, is likely to be fool- 
ing himself. He may think he is pro- 
gressive, but the chances are that he 
is not going anywhere. He is just 
going back and forth, repeating him- 
self. If he wants to get anywhere, 
he can not be idle. He must have a 
job, and then he must drive the job. 
This means that he must take the job 
seriously. If he takes it frivolously, 
the job is not likely to carry him very 
far.” 

Views on. Health 


When Judge Gary definitely dis- 
cussed the health question, he was 
still more reserved. There were rules 
for health, no doubt, and he had made 
an honest effort to find out what they 
were. Nevertheless, none of the 
generalizations would apply to all. 
As to his own health, he admitted, he 
could not be at all sure as to all the 


. causes. 


Inheritance certainly played a large 
part; for no boy, without a pretty 
good fund of physical capital to work 
on, is likely to lead the neighborhood 
in feats of strength. A Roosevelt, of 
course, may do it by systetnatic atten- 
tion to the job of building up his 
muscles; but that was not the case 
with.Elbert Gary. He was naturally 
strong and, in all probability, natural- 
ly long-lived. And in after years it 
was due more -to plain morality and 
to his interest in serious things, rather 
than to any deep-laid scheme to ‘pre- 
serve his body, that he kept his 
strength. He did not dissipate. He 
indulged in no excesses unless it was 
a little excessive work occasionally, 
and he kept on friendly terms through 
life with sunlight and fresh air: and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Captain of Industry, at 38, ; 
Tells How It’s Done 


Young Head of Frigidaire and Delco-Light Companies Tells Reasons for 
Record-Breaking Growth Which Necessitated a $20,000,000 Expan- 
sion Program—“Know Your Job, Then Stick to It” His Motto 


hard enough, you need not be 

surprised if you find that you 
are advancing along the road to sub- 
stantial success.” This is the opinion 
of E. G. Biechler, who in 1924, at 36, 
became president and gen- 


| F you stay on the job, and work 


for Success in Business 


By Walter Boynton 


plant at Dayton, where $5,000,000 
worth of new machinery has been set 
up and a new factory layout in- 
stalled, and the long cabinet plant at 
Moraine, eight miles away, where 
much of the gigantic expansion 


are projected. The entire Miami 
Valley is watching the development 
which is generally thought to presage 

still further activity. 
Mass production made possible by 
the expansion under Mr. Biechler’s 
direction is expected to 





eral manager of Delco- 
Light and whose program 
in 1926, as president now 
of the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion as well, included the 
completion of ‘a $20;,000,- 
000 expansion project at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Directed by this dynamo 
of a man, the General 
Motors engineers and 
army of mechanics 
finished the job with fac- 
tories neatly a mile long, 
including what is said to be 
the largest one-story fac- 
tory’ in the world, in 140 
days,‘ more than half of 
which were inclement. 

Speed was a requisite of 
every construction. detail, 
as it’ was necessary that 
an entirely new factory 
layout be in readiness for 
1927. All the time exca- 
vation, building and instal- 
lation of machinery pro- 
gressed, regular produc- 
tion was maintained. 

The time was found too 
short to complete two six- 
story. buildings. called for 
in the, original plans, so 
Mr. Biechler took over a 
plant affording greater 





diminish materially Frig- 
idaire’s labor costs. 
Where formerly it re- 
quired 1700 workmen. to 
produce 400 refrigerator 
cabinets a day, it.is. now 
possible for 4000° work- 
men to build 2000 cabi- 
nets a day. In. other 
words, by increasing. the 
payroll of this department 
135 per cent., Frigidaire 
will be able to increase its 
production 400 per cent. 

The capacity of the new 
Frigidaire factories is 50- 
000 units a month—four 
a minute. 

Mr. Biechler’s manage- 
ment has a record of three 
hundred thousand Frigid- 
aires sold to date. In the 
next nine months of 1927 
his company proposes to 
make and market as many 
electric refrigerators as 
the whole industry has 
previously built in its en- 
tire history. 

During 1926 Frigidaire 
was separated from the 
Delco-Light Company and 
created a separate sub- 
sidiary of General Motors. 
Mr. Biechler became pres- 








floor space previously used 
by one of the other 
divisions of General 
Motors in Dayton. In 
this plant have been 
placed factory operations 
of the original Delco-Light Company, 
which manufactured electric light 
plants and water systems, leaving two 
plants with a combined floor: space 
of 53 acres devoted exclusively to 
Frigidaire. production. 

_ Mr. Biechler’s factories now have 
in operation the original Delco-Light 





E. G. Biechler’ 


President of the Frigidaire Corporation, under whose ex- 
pert direction a $20,000,000 expansion program has just 


been completed. 


program was carried through. 
Moraine, less than a year ago a 
twenty-house village, to-day holds 
promise of becoming a city. ' Dis- 
cerning real estate operators are plot- 
ting 4500 acres of land surrounding 
it. Sewers ate being laid, streets 
built and improvements of. all kinds 


ident and general man- 
ager, retaining the same 
connection with the Del- 
co-Light Company. He 
laid the foundation for a 
widespread overseas or- 
ganization, branch offices being 
opened in the larger European cities 
and arrangements made to establish 
distributors -and dealers in many 
other patts: of the world. 

_ Elmer Girard’ Biechler ‘was born 
in Ohio, at Miamisburg;a little town, 
August 31, 1889. He ‘was an only: 
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child of parents who are still living. 
The family was then as now, well- 
to-do. Biechlet’s father was an in- 
surance broker. The boy was sent 
to the grade schools and the local 
high school. He showed his ambi- 
tion and his determination to forge 
ahead, if hard work and long hours 
could bring it about. The last two 
years of his high school life he 
worked as night operator in the Mi- 
amisburg telephone exchange, getting 
a little sleep on a cot beside the 
switchboard. At seven he was re- 
lieved, went home and went to school, 
where he made a reputation for in- 
dustry and earnestness. Saturdays 
he put in as a bill collector, a rather 
full working life for a boy! 


Experience Thrill of Promotion 


One Summer, when he was 16, he 
worked ‘not far from home in a 
paper mill at West Carlton where he 
was a general helper. The follow- 
ing Summer he stayed in Miamis- 
burg and dug post holes for the 
telephone company. 

While he was engaged in this the 
superintendent. of the paper mill 
asked him to come back to the mill. 
This brought the present Frigidaire 
head his first moment of real elation 
over work well done, for he realized 
that there were two thousand men 
working in the paper mill and he 
was greatly pleased to know that his 
work the Summer before had not 
passed unnoticed. 

He was graduated from the Mi- 
amisburg High School at 18. He 
had had four years of Latin, two of 
German and the rest of the usual 
curriculum of the Ohio schools. He 
wanted a job and answered an ad 
in one of the papers. The advertise- 
ment had to do with a job in a build- 
ing located just two blocks away 
from where the office of the presi- 
dent and general manager of Frig- 
idaire now stands. Thus, between 
his first and his present job, there is 
little distance—in rods and feet. 


Enters Selling Field 


He went to work as a shipping 
clerk for C. W. Raymond & Co., 
makers of clay-working machinery. 
The firm sold complete plants which 
were shipped knocked down, and 
each separate piece had to be identi- 
fied with a tag written out in long- 
hand. It was common practice for 
the latest addition to the shipping 
force to be up most of the night, 
writing out labels. 

Eighteen months later, several of- 
ficials of the C. W. Raymond com- 
pany withdrew to form another or- 
ganization and Mr. Biechler became 
purchasing agent. A year later he 
went on the road as salesman, with 
territory consisting of six States 
neighboring Ohio. In six months 


he acquired a lot of selling expe- 
rience and got an opportunity to 
join the selling force of the Cham- 
bers Brothers Company of Philadel- 
phia, also makers of clay: working 
machinery. He went, winning the 
position from a field of twelve ap- 
plicants. Now at the age of 22, he 
had charge of six men in the selling 
field. In the course of two and one- 
half years he had materially built up 
the firm’s business. 

Mr. Biechler was married in 1914 
to Miss Elise Sleator of Merchants- 
ville, N. J., a suburb of Philadelphia. 
He immediately began to look for 
some sort of job that would take 
him off the road. He found it as 
trafic manager for the recently 
formed Delco-Light Co., makers of 
starting, lighting and ignition sys- 
tems for automobiles. When the 
Delco-Light Co. was formed with R. 
H. Grant as general manager, Mr. 
Biechler joined the organization as 
purchasing agent and traffic manager. 

The Delco-Light business grew 
rapidly and Mr. Biechler grew with 
it. His record was so good that in 
1918 he was made assistant sales 





Mr. Biechler breaking ground for one 
of the new plants in the $20,000,000 
expansion program. 
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manager and two months later sales 
manager. He continued in that po- 
sition for five years. In 1924 Mr. 
Grant went to the Chevrolet Motor 
Car Company as vice-president and 
sales manager and Mr. Biechler be- 
came acting general manager of Del- 
co-Light Company. In August 1924 
he became president and general 
manager. 

Thus in six years Biechler rose 
from purchasing agent to the presi- 
dency of the company. He was 
ready for the new job, and when he 
got it, was too busy carrying out 
plans already formulated to sit down 
and congratulate himself. 


Right Man for the Job 


In selecting Mr. Biechler as pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Delco-Light Company, the manage- 
ment of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion were looking to the future. 
They were just preparing to put 
Frigidaire on the market. They 
needed a man who could do a big 
job in a big way—a man strong 
enough to hold in hand the multi- 
tudinous details which always har- 
rass.a rapidly growing organization, 
and to bind things together. 

In youth, energy and democracy 
he proved to be a virile figure in a 
youthful, energetic and democratic 
organization. Mr. Biechler differ- 
entiates between the important and 
the unimportant at a glance and he 
goes to the heart of a situation be- 
fore many others call a committee 
meeting to order. He delegates re- 
sponsibility with a free hand and 
rumbles out with a steam roller when 
some subordinate grows stupid or 
careless. He made a great organiza- 
tion of the Delco-Light Company, 
and now a famous success of Frig- 
idaire. 


Views On Success 


Mr. Biechler, although not a 
schoolmaster with infallible formu- 
las for success, has original ideas, 
and by request gives to the readers 
of Forses the following: 

“From the time I was a boy I 
have never had much time to play. 
I just kept plugging along. Other 
salesmen out on the road would take 
two hours off to play pool or go to 
a ball game—TI never did. I wanted 
to go, but I figured my job required 
all my time. I have not attended 
over six baseball games in my whole 
life. 

“The few times I have gone to a 
baseball game I found I couldn’t 
keep my mind on it. I play golf 
about four times a year with the 
same degree of success. Sometime I 
hope to be able to enjoy both. The 
exercise I get is just what comes in 
the course of the job. 

“Thorough knowledge of the job 
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and square shooting are absolutely 
essential to success in the business 
world, I believe. When I was pur- 
chasing agent I endeavored to see 
every salesman who called and tried 
to be on friendly terms with each of 
them. I tried to show them our side 
of the story. As a result, I believe 
I always got the best prices and the 
best service these salesmen had to 
give. Tricky stuff doesn’t go in the 
buying game. In the purchasing de- 
partment we used to have frequent 
meetings so that every one would be 
in touch with what was going on 
and as a result everybody worked 
together. 

“Meetings of this kind are very 
helpful. Departmental conferences 
are a fine thing in big business but 
I have no patience with a general 
conference called to discuss a series 
of miscellaneous subjects. Such 
conferences usually start nowhere 
and end up at the same place. Sales- 
men in sales conferences; advertis- 
ing men in advertising conferences ; 
factory men in production confer- 
ences—these are the kind of meet- 
ings that get us somewhere, provid- 
ing we talk shop to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

“T always aim to see everyone who 
calls on me. Usually it takes only 
a moment or two because I can usu- 
ally refer them to someone else. I 
observe the usual business hours at 
the office but manage to cram a lot 
of extra work in at my home even- 
ings, Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days. 


Knowing Your Job 


“Diversionf—I get it as I go. I 
can find plenty of opportunity to 
turn aside from my work for a half 
hour or so to follow up something 
of an interesting nature which comes 
up in the course of business. Much 
of my pleasure and recreation comes 
from reading. I read some tech- 
nical matter, of course, a little light 

















Where Frigidaire compressors and cooling coils are made. This is the original 
Delco-Light plant and covers 171% acres. 


fiction and a dash of history from 
time to time. 

“Just what constitutes the secret 
of success I do not know. I feel, 
however, that nothing is difficult if 
you know your problem—if you 
know the how, when and why of 
the subject. I believe it is harder 
to discover exactly what the problem 
is than it is to solve it. 

“Knowing the job is after all the 
important thing, providing with it is 
coupled a desire to forge ahead. 
Either in buying or selling it cer- 
tainly pays to have a close under- 
standing of the personal problems of 
the man with whom you are dealing. 


“With selling, it pays to be well 
acquainted with the prospect; to un- 
derstand his ideas and to be able to 
visualize his needs. Then you are 
in a position to talk your product in 
terms of his needs, and that consti- 
tutes real sales power. On the other 
hand, when buying it is very essen- 
tial to know something about the or- 
ganizations submitting prices. Per- 
sonal trips through their plants will 
do more to bring a correct under- 
standing of this than will hours spent 
in listening to facts and figures. 

“We attribute our success to hard 
work, a good product and advertis- 

(Continued on page 40) 














It is nearly one mile long. Fifty-three 


to the Frigidaire 


The main plant of the Frigidaire Corporation at Dayton, Ohio, said to be the largest one-story factory in the world. 
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Rich Men Pick New Type of 


Investment: Modern Art 


Appreciation and Purchase Throughout the United States of Modern Can- 
vasses Have so Stimulated Demand for Paintings that Works by 
Living Masters Have Risen Enormously in Value and Now 
Are Deemed Safe Investments—$500,000,000 Worth 
of Modern Paintings Sold in Last Two Years 


FEW months ago a group of 

New York dealers in the 

works of _ contemporary 
American artists set up an exhibit of 
paintings at Dallas, Texas. The dis- 
play included examples from the 
studios of many noted painters, a 
selection of works by artists who had 
died in recent years, and a representa- 
tive showing of the creations of the 
younger men. now attracting the at- 
tention of critics and art lovers at the 
big metropolitan exhibits. 

When the event was conceived ‘it 
was planned to continue it for only 
one week, and many of the contribut- 
ing dealers thought this was an un- 
necessarily long period for a city the 
size' of Dallas. At the end of the 


week, however, when the attendance 
showed no signs of diminishing and 
sales continued, it was prolonged for 
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By William A. McGarry 


two weeks and then for three weeks. 

At the end of that time the show 
was closed primarily because most of 
the exhibits had been sold and the 
purchasers were asking for deliveries. 
The dealers thereupon counted up 
their orders and discovered that 
works of art worth $135,000 had 
been ‘purchased, and that contacts 
had been established with hundreds 
of prospective customers which may 
lead to sales of many times that 
amount. 


Buyers Mostly Business Men 


It probably will go without saying 
that the dealers were highly gratified 
—but that doesn’t tell the whole story. 
They were also somewhat curious. 
As experts in the field, they had all 
been aware for some years of a 
marked increase in the number of art 
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and. the 'Cello” by Thomas: Ws Dewing y yinson si 


buyers in the United States, but they 
were not prepared for anything like 
this demand. 

Being good business men, the deal- 
ers therefore set to work to study the 
sales records for the purpose of 
identifying the buyers. And before 
long they had made a discovery. In- 
stead of finding that the paintings had 
been going into museums and the 
homes of professional men and wom- 
en and the handful of retired rich 
familiarly known as art fanciers, they 
learned that the majority of buyers 
had been business men, nearly all of 
whom are still actively directing va- 
rious commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. 

This incident is merely one of many 
which will be cited later in a double 
barrelled investment story now. just 
coming to light. Briefly, it reveals 
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that business men throughout the 
country have also made a discovery, 
and that they are acting upon.it- with 
characteristic American . promptness. 

[t is the discovery that art wisely 
and intelligently purchased is not only 
a good financial investment, but that 
it also yields immense returns in cer- 
tain intangibles of even greater 


~ subject of almost continuous foreign 
ridicule. oe 


Inthe opinion of many-art experts : 


this probably had the effect of mak- : 
ing the indifference more pronounced. 


It led without doubt to the rise of a 
tradition that a liking for art and 
culture was incompatible with busi- 
ness acumen, and ‘this in turn led to 
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potential, social and economic. impor- 
tance than the immediate dollar profits 
which may be realized. 

When this development is. studied 
in the light of recent history the most 
remarkable thing about it is that it 
was so long in coming. For 
half a century, at least, the most out- 
standing giants of American business 
and industry have been turning to art 
for mental and spiritual inspiration, 
and every schoolboy knows that while 
profit rarely: is the aim in this move- 
ment, the increase in value of art ob- 
jects has been phenomenal. 

In spite of this example the rank 
and file of business men apparently 
evinced little or no interest in art un- 
til recent years, and their indifference 
was so marked that it became the 
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sible for the lack of interest hereto - 
fore, however, there is no longer. any 
question.that it is now rapidly disap- 
pearing.’ Thisiis evidenced ‘not: only 
by such: incidents as the. Dallas ex- 
hibition, but by:the rising tide of de- 
mand throughout the. country. 


Heretofore the consensus of opin- 


ion among art dealers has been that 


good paintings could: be sold 
in commercial quantities 
only in New York. It was 
thought that art buyers 
would not patronize studios 
in their own home towns, 
and. naturally this attitude 


on the part of dealers 
and. artists made it al- 
most impossible to get 
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Paintings by contemporary artists whose works have greatly appre- 
ciated in value. “The Unicorns” by Arthur B. Davies, was originally 
sold for $300. Its present owner has refused $20,000 for it. “The Boy 
and the Angel” by Abbott Thayer, has risen in value from $12,000 to 


$40,000. 


“The Fisherman” by George Bellows, sold for $200, is now 


worth $10,500. “Harp of the Winds” by Homer Martin, could not fetch 
$500 when first offered for sale. The value now is $30,000. 


the belief in many circles that wealthy 
men who became patrons of the fine 
arts were making mere social gestures. 

The “hard-boiled” man of busi- 
ness was expected by one school of 
thought to be too open and forthright 
for this sort of posing, and by another 
to be incapable of appreciating the 
finer things of life. 

Whatever may have been respon- 





good paintings for exhibitions outside 
of New York, except in a few big 
cities. But with the results of the 
Dallas sale before them dealers are 
now’ beginning to realize that perhaps 
the business, of selling paintings has 
been limited more by its own vision 
than by lack of demand. 

Almost overnight, as a consequence, 
the sale of paintings and associated 
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objects of art has become a big busi- 
ness. 

F. Newlin Price, a member of the 
firm. operating the Ferargil Galleries 
in New York, made the statement at 
a recent luncheon of critics and others 
that five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of modern paintings had been 
sold in the United States within the 
past two years. 

If this statement had been in refer- 
ence to “old masters” it might have 
attracted only mild attention from the 
rest of the world, for it does not take 
many sales to run up that total when 
top prices are often close to a mil- 
lion dollars. But Mr. Price made it 
plain that he was talking of con- 
temporary American art. He has 
consented now to amplify this esti- 
mate in an interview for Forses. 


Paintings Classified as Investments 


“The interest of business men in all 
of the fine arts is growing so rapidly 
that even the dealers who are called 
on to supply the demand thus created 
are unaware, in many instances, of its 
extent,” said Mr. Price. “Again and 
again efforts have been made to at- 
tribute a sharp rise in demand to spe- 
cial and temporary conditions, instead 
of a decided national trend. 

“Of course, there is an intimate re- 
lation between the demand for art 
and the national standard of pros- 
perity. Good times make it possible 
for more and more people to buy 
paintings. But this is not the same as 
saying that American business men 
are buying paintings to-day because 
they have nothing else to do with their 
money. 








Business Men Promoting 
Works of Painters 


OST of the great paint- 
ings now known as 

‘Old Masters’ were done on 
commission from wealthy 
patrons. The nobles, the rul- 
ers themselves and_ the 
Church, were buyers of art, 
and they bought all the time. 
Our business and industrial 
leaders of to-day are in the 
same financial position as the 
nobles of other centuries. The 
interest now shown by Amer- 
ican business men in paintings 
even when it starts as a 
strictly business proposition, 
is the most encouraging de- 
velopment in our artistic his- 
tory. It promises immense 


rewards not only to the artist, 
but also to the patron of the 
fine art—rewards to be mani- 
fest in a general elevation of 
our national ideals. 
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“Moulay Idriss” Fez by Lillian Genth, an artist whose paintings are in 
great demand. 


“The truth is that in many cases art 
objects are being classified by shrewd 
buyers as investments, and paintings 
are taking the place of preferred 
stocks. 

“There are so many incidents avail- 
able to justify this attitude that it 
would require a book to recite them 
all. One story which has become 
classic among dealers relates to the 
experience of Mrs. Blair, of Chicago. 
Her husband was a noted busines: 
man. While he was living Mrs. Blair 
became deeply interested in Amer- 
ican art, and soon had gathered a 
notable collection. Her husband had 
no knowledge of art values, however, 
and from his point of view the ex- 
penditures for this purpose repre- 
sented a total loss. 

“This difference of opinion reached 
a climax during one of Mrs. Blair’s 
trips to New York, a trip planned for 
the purpose of adding to her collec- 
tion. One day she received a tele- 
gram from her husband informing her 
that if she bought any more paint- 
ings she need not come home. A few 
days later she was notified that her 
husband had been taken violently ill, 
and before she could reach Chicago 
he had died. Shortly after the 








funeral the executors reported that 
Mr. Blair’s business was in financial 
straits, and when his estate was set- 
tled up it was found that the widow 
had been left virtually penniless, 

“The investment value of the paint- 
ings in Mrs. Blair’s collection bécame 
apparent at this stage. Some ten 
years earlier she had paid $2,500 for 
a Winslow Homer. This, at the time, 
was regarded as a rather high price, 
although it was not the top. But 
when the widow found herself in 
need of funds after her husband's 
funeral she had no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the painting for $32,000. 

“A little later she sold for $35,- 
000 a landscape by George Inness 
entitled ‘Springtime’ which she had 
picked up in a sale at Chickering 
Hall for $4,500. 

Profitable Purchases 

“Any dealer in paintings might go 
on indefinitely with similar examples. 
In 1918, for example, H. L. Warner 
of Cleveland purchased Emil Carl- 
son’s “The Idol’ for approximately 
$3,500. It is common knowledge 
among dealers that he has refused 
$10,000 for it recently. 


“Another painting, by Arthur 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Workers Become Capitalists 





Labor Shares in Prosperity 
of Standard Oil 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


AS the fact that their men in 
H overalls are steadily acquir- 
ing a larger stock interest in 
the principal units of the Standard 
Oil group, influenced the Rockefeller 
companies to declare in the first three 
months of 1927 the largest cash divi- 
dend disbursements for any first 
quarter since 1913? 

The growing factor of employee 
ownership may well cause a revision 
of the traditional Rockefeller policy 
in réspect to dividends. Many of the 
Standard Oil companies have paid 
out cash dividends which were mea- 
ger when measured by actual profits. 
In recent years, the former parent 
company, the Standard Oil Company 
. (New Jersey) has disbursed scarcely 
20 per cent. of its earnings in cash 
dividends. It has retained the bulk 
of the profits, in the business, and 
reinvested them for purposes of ex- 
pansion. 

The Standard Oil policy has stood 
in sharp contrast to that of other 
companies. The widely-owned 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has paid out approximately 
three quarters of earnings to stock- 
holders as dividends. Yet it has at 
the same time frequently gone back 
to the stockholders to sell additional 
securities to finance the growth of the 
telephone industry. W. S. Gifford, 
the president, in a recent address be- 

















K. R. KINGSBURY 


President of the Standard Oil Company 
of California 





fore the Bond Club of New York, in 
dicated that the telephone company 
aimed to raise one third of the requi- 
site new capital through the sale of 
bonds, one third through the sale of 
new stock, and one third out of cur- 
rent earnings. 

In closely held corporations, the 
policy of paying money into one 
pocket of the stockholders in the 
form of dividends and taking it out 
of another in the form of new capital 
subscriptions has been looked upon as 
futile. Moreover, under the regime 
of high Federal and state income 
taxes, the procedure would be worse 
than much ado about nothing from 
the standpoint of the owners, who 





WALTER C. TEAGLE 


President of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 


during the process would be subjected 
to high governmental imposts which 
are avoided by keeping profits within 
the treasuries of corporations, in- 
stead of paying them out as divi- 
dends: The corporation, of course, 
pays a tax on its profits, but, if 
profits are turned into dividends, the 
latter, though free from the normal 
income tax as far as the stockholder 
is concerned, are subject to surtaxes. 
The Rockefellers could hardly be ex- 
pected to favor a policy of liberal 
dividends if the tax factor was con- 
sidered. The Mellon family, for ex- 
ample, owns about 90 per cent. of the 
shares of the Gulf Oil Company, 




















JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR. 
Founder of the Standard Oil Companies 


which last year paid in dividends less 
than one fifth of the profits.. 


As long as John D’s partners in the 
oil business were mainly the Arch- 
bolds, the Pratts, and the Stillmans, 
there was likely to be a community 
of policy in respect to dividends. 
Such multi-millionaires were not de- 
pendent on their Standard Oil stock 
for their income, and could afford 
to take their compensation in the less 
immediately tangible form of ex- 
panding equities. 

But, in recent years, as part of the 
development which Professor 
Thomas N. Carver of Harvard Uni- 
versity has described as the “present 
economic revolution in the United 
States,” men who drill oil in the far 
flung Standard Oil wells, seamen on 
the tankers, salesmen at the filling 
stations, and clerks in the executive 
offices have in increasing numbers be- 
come the new partners of John D. 
and his associates. 

Most of the Standard Oil Com- 
panies have followed the leadership 
of the New Jersey company in en- 
couraging employee ownership. Em- 
ployees now hold approximately 
750,000 shares of the common stock 
of the New Jersey Company. More 
than 16,000 employees, or 40 per 
cent. of the total, are shareholders, 
as a result of the campaign which 
turned laborers into capitalists. 

Last year the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany of Indiana announced that the 
issuance of 390,000 shares of capital 
stock to 15,300 employees will make 
employees the second largest holders 
of capital in the company, with 4.2 
per cent. of the total, compared with 
holdings of 5.4 per cent. by the Rocke- 
fellcr interests. 

Likewise, 12,000 employees in the 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia are shareholders. 


In all the companies where new 
employee ownership campaigns are 
under way, the workers are enlarging 
their capital interest each month. 


These new employee owners, who 
are each month increasing their hold 
on the companies, have different in- 
terests than the handful of wealthy 
men who used to be the chief owrers 
of the Standard Oil group. The new 
owners in overalls, who bought their 
shares on the partial payment plan 
in accordance with the suggestion of 
their employers, have no concern 
with surtaxes, and are perhaps a little 
less impressed with the compounding 
of interest on profits ploughed back 
into the properties than the older 
owners. These newer owners, in 
view of their circumstances, unques- 
tionably expect rewards in the form 
of actual dividend checks in amounts 
more consonant with the real earn- 
ings of their properties. 


New Dividend Policy 


At present no group besides the 
Rockefellers own as large a block in 
the shares of the Standard Oil Coin- 
pany (New Jersey) as the employees. 
They acquired a year ago stock which 
they had been paying for on the in- 
stallment plan for five years. The 
company paid in fifty cents for each 
dollar invested by employees, render- 
ing the stock one-third cheayer than 
the prevailing market price. The 
company did this because it desired 
to make the stock attractive, believ- 
ing that there would be great sociol- 
ogical as well as business gains in 
having the employees financially in- 
terested in their concern. Thus, al- 
though the employees have not yet 
used their stock ownership to help 
direct policy, it can be assumed that 
the directors, who originated and 
sponsored the employee ownership 
campaigns, are sensitive of the wishes 
and desires of the new owners. 

Accordingly, Wall Street is won- 
dering whether a new dividend policy 
—a more liberal policy—is dawning. 

There is inferential evidence that 
this is the case, although the change 
is likely to be only one of degree. As 
long as the dominant interests re- 
main, they will encourage no swing 
to the other extreme of reckless and 
excessive cash dividends. Thcy are 
likely to keep a very large proportion 
of current earnings to finance ex- 
pansion and growth, but the trend is 


already toward soinewhat more lib- 


eral treatment to stockhoiders. 


Of course, the fact that the Stan- 
dard Oil groups are paying higher 
dividends in the (first quarter 
of this year is not extraordinary. 
The general tendency among success- 
ful industrial corporations—-and even 
among some railroads and public 
utilities—is to permit the real owners, 
the shareholders, to participate in the 
current prosperity. However, the oil 
industry as a whole has not been 
swept by boom conditions. High pro- 








Laborers Now 
Capitalists 

MPLOYEES of the Stand- 
kK ard Oil Company of 
New Jersey now hold ap- 
proximately 750,000 shares of 
the common stock. More 
than 16,000 employees, or 40 
per cent. of the total, are 
shareholders, as a result of 
the campaign which turned 

laborers into capitalists. 

Last year the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana _ an- 
nounced that the issuance of 
390,000 shares of capital 
stock to 15,300 employees will 
make employees the second 
largest holders of capital 
stock in the company, with 
4,2 per cent. of the total, com- 
pared with holdings of 5.4 
per cent. by the Rockefeller 
interests. 

Likewise, 12,000 employees 
in the Standard Oil Company 
of California are sharehold- 
ers. 




















duction and widespread competition 
have kept profits down for the in- 
dustry as a whole, although the Stan- 
dard Oil group by dint of excellent 
management succeeded in 1926 in 
registering higher earnings than in 
any year except 1920. 

A new high record for cash divi- 
dend disbursements by the Standard 
Oil group in the first quarter of any 
year since 1913 was established this 
year when they aggregated $55,333,- 
056, according to compilations made 
by Carl H. Pforzheimer & Com- 
pany, specialists in Standard Oil se- 
curities. In the first quarter of 1913, 
the old Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, the parent company, 
distributed to stockholders the re- 
ceipts of loans repaid by subsidiaries. 

Dividend disbursements in the 
quarter which has just closed include 
$1,000,000 paid by the Southern Pipe 
Line as a final distribution in the par- 
tial liquidation program and a special 
dividend of $990,000 by the Cumber- 
land Pipe Line; representing a re- 
duction in its outside investments. 
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The Prairie Oil & Gas Company paid 
$1,200,000, compared with no divi- 
dend in the corresponding quarter of 
1926. 


The Standard Oil Company (Cali- 
fornia) increased its disbursements 
for the quarter $4,300,000 over 
last year, and the New Jersey Com- 
pany raised its dividends by $2,600,- 
000 for the first quarter. The New 
York company added $1,700,000. 
Moreover, higher dividends were paid 
by the Imperial Oil, Ltd., Ohio Oil, 
Standard Oil of Kentucky, Conti- 
nental and South Penn Oil. A com- 
parison between the first quarter and 
yearly dividend payments for the 
present period and the preceding five 
years follows: 


First quarter Full year 
1927 Rt | a ae 
1926 40,580,317 $264,263,594 
1925 34,355,618 153,506,099 
1924 34,975,876 150,388,555 
1923 33,499,988 138,423,295 
1922 28,206,068 129,039,965 


1926 Year of Prosperity 


.The immediate cause of the divi- 
dend increase was naturally the 
profitable character of operations in 
1926 rather than recognition of a 
change in the character of ownership. 
To some extent, the increases repre- 
sent rejoicing over water that has 
already passed over the dam. The 
oil business as a whole, subject to 
excessive production and a renewal 
of price cutting, was apparently less 
profitable during the first quarter of 
1927 but the new and higher rates 
are conservative and could readily be 
continued even if net income should 
fall somewhat below the 1926 levels. 


The heightened prosperity of the 
Standard Oil Companies in 1926 was 
ascribable to the continuation of rec- 
ord breaking consumption of gasoline 
and improvement in refining methods 
which enabled the companies: to meet 
the demand from motorists without 
an excessive output of less readily 
marketable by-products. The in- 
stallation of so-called cracking: stills 
relatively increased the yield of. gaso- 
line from crude oil, and cut down the 
proportign of by-products, such as 
kerosene, gas oil and fuel oil. This 
readjustment tended to heighten 
manufacturing profits. 

The tremendous expansion of the 
automobile business after the war re- 
sulted in ani unprecedented increase 
in the demand for gasoline. The 
petroleum industry at once sensed 
the need for quick growth to meet 
the huge demands. The Standard 


Oil group, which originally was in- 
terested primarily in refining and 
marketing oil, leaving to others the 
hazards of discovering and producing 
oil, quickly reversed their policies, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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REDERICK DOUGLASS UN- 
DERWOOD, who has recently 
relinquished the management of the 
Erie, has always been, aside from 
his ability as a great administrator, 
a man of exquisite courtesy. 


Dr. Warren F. 
Hickernell, at 
work on a history 
of finance, had oc- 
casion to consult a 
book, out of print, 
dealing with the 
Erie in the days of 
Jay Gould. 


The book could 
not be located in any library. The 
Erie executive offices were called. It 
was after office hours and President 
Underwood himself answered the 
‘phone. 

He replied that his copy of the de- 
sired and rare volume was in a 
friend’s library, but arrangements 
could be made to obtain it. 

The president then turned to an- 
other ‘phone, was heard to give full 
instructions, and in twenty minutes 
the book was on Dr. Hickernell’s 
desk in the Bureau of Business Con- 
ditions. 


RWIN CHANIN, head of the 

Chanin Construction Company, 
thinks it is every business man’s duty 
to give youth a chance. 

“When the World War ended I 
came home and gave eight months to 
thinking about my future. I had 
eighteen’ hundred dollars. That 
dwindled, for I was married. I de- 
cided that I wanted to be a builder 
and contractor. I went to various 
loan and investment companies and 
told my story. 

““T am.twenty-four years old,’ 




















I said. ~‘T have no money but I have 
ability, emergy.’and, ambition. I have 
decided 'toxbuild hotises for sale. Will 


1 Bis me. Phy be hel thoney. to put 


‘house at Benson- 
hunstae ‘So a Chanin tells his 
StOfYs: 


One: taienthe head’ of the loan de- 
partment. of an. investment company, 
lent the young’ man séven thousand 
othe pig future. He now goes 
to} thes. “aed theatres—one of 

and: Jaggest ‘theatre in 






employs a score ati ied his 


office. “I let them know that their 
ideas will have a hearing. Everyone 








“ ~.tinguished.an_ author,” 


at the end of the year, according to 
his deserts, receives a bonus.” 


UDYARD KIPLING may not 

be rated as a business man. He 

is, nevertheless, a millionaire and 

grows richer every year. He started 

as a journalist, in India, dependent 

on his salary. His is a success story 
of the first rank. 

Now that he has capitulated to the 
movies, his immortal characters to ap- 
pear on the screen, his fame and for- 
tune will grow greater stili. 

It has always surprised the book- 
lover to discover that Kipling was, 
after all, little known to the “man in 
the street.” 

When the famous author lay 
grievously ill in New York and lead- 
ers everywhere, including kings and 
emperors, were sending telegrams of 








MEN ARE VALUABLE JUST IN PRO- 
PORTION AS THEY ARE ABLE AND 
WILLING TO WORK IN HARMONY 
WITH OTHER MEN. WHEN A PERSON 
LOSES HIS ABILITY TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH OTHERS, HE HAS JOINED THE 
Down-anp-Ovut CLus. — Robert 
Maxwell. 








sympathy, a famous clergyman, Dr. 
Frank Crane, who had been eagerly 
reading the bulletins in an evening 
paper, remarked, as he handed the 
journal to the driver : 

“Thank God, the Pale Rider hasn’t 
got Kipling yet.” 

The cabby stared. “Kipling!” he 
repeated. “I haven’t heard of the 
horse.” 


ACK DEMPSEY is regarded as 

something of a business man. At 
least, he never overlooks what goes 
into the contract. 

“I believe in business slogans,” 
said Dempsey to Tex Rickard re- 
cently, “but a big advertiser has al- 
ready trade-marked the one I would 
like to adopt.” 

“What one is that, Jack!” Rickard 
asked. 

““*Good to the Last Drop,’” was 
the famous fighter’s reply. 


VISITING savant from France 
was introduced to Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes. 

“T am honored to meet so dis- 
said the 
Visitor. 

“Author?” queried the Vice Presi- 
dent. “You must be thinking of 


something else.” 





“But, no; you are the author of 
the Dawes Plan, is it not so?” the 
Frenchman replied. 

“Oh, the Dawes Plan,” laughed 
the Vice President, “I’d forgotten all 
about that. Owen Young is the man 
for you to meet.” 


ILLIAM WALLACE AT- 

*terbury of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who directed the construc- 
tion and operation of United States 
military railways in France during the 
War, became a 2 goes general, was 
awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Ser- 





vice Medal, and 
made a com- 
mander of _ the 


Legion of Honor. 

It is generally 
conceded that his 
mastery as an or- 
ganizer of trans- 
portation had a big part in the win- 
ning of the War; but he is modest 
about his achievements “over there.” 

“The American in France, as else- 
where, owed much to his ability to 
think on his feet, and to act without 
delay,” said General Atterbury. One 
of the group listening then told the 
following, attributed to General 
Pershing, in emphasis of Mr. Atter- 
bury’s observation of American 
readiness in emergencies : 

“American Bars” in Paris during 
the War were served by bar-keepers 
who, apparently, had not been nearer 
than England to the United States. 
Into one of these establishments con- 
ducted outwardly in the Yankee 
manner, an American officer hurried 
one morning before the franc began 
to fall. 

“Say, old man,” he said, 
a coupla bucks.” 














“lend me 


“Sure,” said the genial fellow be- 
hind the bar. “How much is a 
buck ?” 


“Ten dollars,” replied the quick 
thinker, and walked out with the loan 
of a hundred francs. 


Interesting and Helpful 
The Editor: 


I am exceptionally well pleased with 
your publication. Your articles on 
various subjects are very interesting 
and helpful. Forses has an appeal 
to the ordinary layman that he does 
not get from the so-called “financial 
magazines.” 

A. L. GRANER, Vice President 
The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Ry. Co. 
Akron, Ohio. 
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“All Aboard for Honolulu!” 
—New Convention Mecca 


By B. C. Forbes 





HE Hawai- 

ian Islands 

are impress- 
ing themselves 
more upon the con- 
sciousness of the 
people of the con- 
tinental United 
States, not only as 
a dreamy paradise 
for play and pleas- 
ure, not only as the 
strategic hub of a 
circle reaching |f§ ee 
more than half the | # TAs 
human beings on aay Ee 
the face of the 
earth, but also as a 
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the first time Hono- 
lulu has been the 
magnet for impor- 
tant. international 
congresses. The 
Pan-Pacific Science 
‘Conference was 
held there in 1920; 
the Pan-Pacific Ed- 
ucational Conter- 
ence, the Press 
Congress of the 
World, the Pan- 
Pacific Press Con- 
ference, the Pan- 
Pacific Commercial} 


“ 








land of industry, 
agriculture, enter- 
prise and opportunity. 

Honolulu is blossoming in a new 
role: a mecca for international con- 
ferences and conventions. 

Has not the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce decided to hold the 
1927 Mid-Year Meeting of its 
Western Division at the Crossroads 


Pineapple field on the island of Oahu 


of the Pacific, drawing thither repre- 
sentative delegates from the eleven 
western Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain States, Alaska, the Phili- 
ppines, China and Japan? This is the 
first time the United States Chamber 
has ever gone beyond continental 
limits to hold a gathering. 


Conference, 
the Pan - Pacific 
Food Conference, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Pacific Fisheries Conference, the Pa- 
cific Rotary Conference are other in- 
ternational gatherings held there 
during recent years. 

The United States Government, 
through the Department of the In- 
terior, has chosen Honolulu for hold- 

















A typical Hawaiian pineapple ranch. Total exports of pineapples to all parts of the world now approach 9,000,000 cases 


a year. Each case contains twenty-four cans holding a little less than two pounds of pineapple. 
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ing, this month, its first official in- 
ternational conference in the Pacific, 
a conference on education, reclama- 
tion and recreation. 

Honolulu is ideally suited for in- 
ternational conference in the Pacific, 
lent hotel accommodations have just 
been sumptuously supplemented by 
the monumental new Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, located on the bewitching 
Waikiki Beach. This hotel is not 
surpassed for magnificence by any on 
the Mainland, and certainly no other 
hotel can equal it for charm of loca- 
tion and association—matchless green 
ponds embrace the structure, behind 
it rise towering hills and mountains 
and volcanos, in front stretches a 
beach more alluring than that of 
Palm Beach and surf-boat riders dis- 
port themselves on the incoming 
waves, while over all sparkles a sun- 
shine that knows no Winter. The 
quaint tang of the ukelele, now 
plaintive, now sprightly, is heard 
here as nowhere else. Here, too, is 
the home of the graceful hula dance 





and of singers who have generations 
of music in their blood. 


Hawaii has become as easy to reach 
as Europe. 





The Dollar Line’s palatial round- 
the-world ships and its trans-Pacific 
service provide a sailing to Honolulu 
from San Francisco every Saturday 
—and the writer, having traveled on 
this line, can vouch for its comfort 
and attractiveness. The Los Angeles 
Steamship Company has been fur- 
rshing two sailings every month 
fiom Los Angeles to Honolulu and 
return, and has purchased another 
first-class liner with the object of in- 
creasing this to three sailings every 
month. The writer returned on the 
City of Los Angeles and found her 


to be as fine a ship as any on the 
Atlantic, 


The Matson Navigation Company 
maintains weekly passenger service 
between San Francisco and Honolulu, 
a sailing every five weeks from 
Seattle to Honolulu, and it also owns 
the Oceanic Steamship Company 


which provides sailings every three 
weeks in both directions between San 
Francisco and Sydney, Australia, by 
way of Honolulu. The enterprising 
Matson people have a fleet of more 
than twenty steamers and are now 
having built for them at Philadel- 
phia, the Malolo, an express passen- 
ger liner capable of making the trip 
in four and a half days, and costing 
more than $7,500,000—the most am- 
bitious ship ever built in America. 
The Matson organization, founded by 
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to New York. This company is the 
largest pineapple producer and dis- 
tributor in the world. It packs more 
than one-third of Hawaii’s total pro- 
duction. What that means will ‘be 
better understood when it is ex- 
plained that total exports now ap- 
proach 9,000,000 cases a year and 
that each case contains twenty-four 
cans holding a little less than two 
pounds of pineapple. Think of it: 
more than 200,000,000 cans shipped 
and sold annually. 




















a seafaring native of Sweden forty- 
five years ago, has developed many 
ramifications of magnitude both in 
the Territory of Hawaii and on the 
Pacific Coast. To it Honolulu is 
indebted for its newest and finest 
hotel. 

Other lines serving Hawaii include 
the Canadian-Australasian Steamship 
Company and the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

The trip gives the passenger five 
or six days of delightful sailing, usu- 
ally on water worthy of the name 
Pacific, and affords rest and relaxa- 
tion not always obtainable on our gi- 
gantic trans-Atlantic ferries. For 
your next vacation select Hawaii 
rather than Europe. 

If sugar be king of Hawaii, the 
pineapple is queen. Combined, they 
rule the Territory agriculturally. 

Advertising enthroned the pine- 
apple—co-operative advertising. 

That fact was brought out by 
James D. Dole, president of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, in a talk 
with the writer during a recent visit 





Above—Honolulu harbor, showing every 

type of vessel that comes into the port. 

On the left is shown the club house of 
the Oahu Country Club. 


A visit to this company’s Honolulu 
plant was described in a previous 
article. The company’s annual re- 
port, since issued, shows net income 
for last year, after all charges, of 
$2,356,000, a substantial gain over 
the previous year. 

Said Mr. Dole: “Agriculturally, 
the Territory is very fully developed. 
The lower lands, near the sea, which 
are best suited for sugar, are nearly 
all under cultivation. There will be 
no great increase in sugar acreage, 
but through more intense cultivation 
the yield per acre doubtless will be 
increased. 

“Pineapples are adapted for the land 
above the sugar line, between that 
and the mountains. All usable land 
has been acquired by pineapple grow- 
ers, although all of it has not yet 
been developed. We control probably 
half of what is now considered the 
best pineapple land. 

“Qutput will be increased consider- 
ably beyond last year’s total of al- 
most 9,000,000 cases. 

“The history of the pineapple in- 
dustry’s remarkable growth is inter- 
esting. In 1907 production rose from 
74,000 to 168,000 cases. This total 
was doubled in the following year. 
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But the beginning of 1909 found the 
packers with 70 per cent. of the pre- 
vious year’s pack on hand, unsold. 
The situation was very serious. 

“Tt was solved by co-operative-ad- 
vertising. Or, you might say, by 
price and propaganda. The Ha- 
waiian pineapple industry was the 
first industry to start association ad- 
vertising. This novel movement was 
launched in. December, 1908, when, 
you may recall, business conditions 
in the United States were very quiet, 
following the 1907 panic. Yet by 
June not an unsold case remained in 
the hands of the packers. Attractive 
advertising and attractive prices did 
it. 

“T came to New York with $50,000 
to get the co-operative advertising 
started. It proved so successful that 
the advertising has been continued 
and increased, until now the annual 
appropriation is close to $300,000.” 

Just as sugar cultivation encount- 
ered many obstacles in the early days, 
so the pineapple industry experienced 
vicissitudes. Many individuals and 
many companies fell by the wayside 
then .and; later. 

Hawaii's illustrated monthly maga- 
zine, “Patadise of the Pacific,” says: 
“Hawaii is the home of the world’s 
most liked.and ‘best-known pineapple. 
In these islands, this delicious fruit 
is grown and canned and shipped on 
a scale far exceeding the industry as 
anywhere else developed. Both in 
the excellence of the fruit’s quality 
ahd inthe volume of its production, 
Hawaii has no rival in the -pineapple 
output. 


‘History of Industry 


“The first shipment of canned pine- 
apple left Hawaii in 1893, when not 
more than 75 acres were under culti- 
vation. The Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company came into existence twenty- 
five years ago, when James D. Dole, 
its president-manager, then just out 
of Harvard, visioned Hawaii’s pine- 
apple possibilities and gave his every 
effort to realizing a dream, the. sub- 
stantiation of which has astonished 
the business and industrial world and 
more than justified his convictions 
of 1901. In that year, interesting 
local capital, together with California 
and. Massachusetts backing,‘Jim’ Dole 
established' the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, with but $20,000 capital 
and a dozen acres of pineapple planta- 
tion. In 1903 its first output num- 
bered 1893 cases. .Now it produces 
over 2,000,000 cases. 

“While the history of the pineapple 
in Hawaii goes back over a century, 
the story of the industry’s develop- 
ment on any. really considerable scale 
begins: with the appearance of ‘Jim’ 
Dole. In 1813 pineapples were plant- 
ed in Kona, island of Hawaii, by Don 
Paulo. y Marin, a ‘Spaniard from 


Mexico. This is the first record of 
the pine in Hawaii, although it is 
thought probable that the fruit was 
brought to the islands by Spanish 
vessels that had been visiting Mex- 
ico, 400 years ago. 

“A new variety of pineapple, 
Smooth Cayenne, was introduced by 
Captain John Kidwell in 1886, and 
the first pineapple plantation was 
established in Manoa Valley, Hono- 
lulu. Kidwell organized the 
Hawaiian Fruit and Packing Com- 
pany in 1891, the first canned prod- 
uct being shipped to San Francisco 
in 1893. The Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, for considerably 
over a decade, has been known as 
operating the world’s largest pine- 
apple cannery, and for a number of 
years it has headed the world’s list 
of fruit canneries, having a larger 
daily output than any other single 
establishment.” 


Steady Growth in Exports 


This table pictures the early 
growth and the later rapid growth 
of the pineapple pack, as reported by 
the Association of Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Canners: 


Cases Year 

sa re Reo 1915 .....2,669,616 

a 1916 .....2,607,031 
1905 .... 45,041 1017 _. ...2.609,483 
i aa 1918 .... 3,847,315 

vss 1682 1919 ... .5,071,976 
1908 ..,.. 343,726 959 ppl 
11 aeons Ra 
1911 |... 725.742 1922: .....4,770,239 
1912 ||. .1,313,363 1923’ .....5,895,747 
1913 .....1,667,122 1924 .....6;825,904 
1914 .....2268781 1925 ....8,728,580 


The value of the 1925 « exports was 
more than $30,000,000 and this 
year’s total should. exceed $35,000,- 
000. 

Coffee of a very superior grade, 
known as Kona, is one of Hawaii’s 
most promising infant industries. Al- 
ready some 6,000 acres or more are 
under cultivation. Exports have 
reached the millions of pounds. The 
price obtained is around $25 per 
bag. 

Diversified Activities 

The Territory’s activities are very 
diversified, as can be gathered from 
the fact that there are over a thou- 
sand different corporations. The 
1926 figures covering: the classes 
and number of corporations follow: 


Class Number 
PIAL iss ce cot seses 90 
OS Se a eee ee 626 
ere races te 9 
RE MOM Ss cc oucbaasiesine 1 
EE acbinea tena hias 3 
METS rok alcbatadio cave sic oie 11 
Saving and Loan .......... 22 
> Set Be rer 14 
SEINE. 5 bok cas ee ea 2 
Eleemosynary .............. 238 
MOO ods Phe Se ohevedis 1,016 


Banking began ‘in Hawaii before 
there’ was any standard’ currency 
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there. The earliest recorded prini- 
tive banking was done by C. Brewer 
& Company, founded by Boston mer- 
chants in 1826, by Ladd & Company, 
and by a branch of the far-famed 
Hudson Bay Company. American, 
English, French, Spanish and Mex. 
ican money all were used. 

With the advent of the whaling 
ships and the appearance of war- 
ships, banking and exchange facili- 
ties became necessary. It was not 
until 1854, however, that Hawaii’s 
first real bank was established. It 
lived only one year. In 1858 Charles 
R. Bishop opened a banking house 
and it is still alive and vigorous 
under the name of the Bank of Bish- 
op & Company, Ltd. 

To-day there are 29 banking insti- 
tutions in operation in the Islands. 
The growth of bank and savings de- 
posits is shown by the following 
table: 





Year Deposits 
RT apie $ 4,662,131 
ESE Okeivacedss wwatekes 5,688,379 
SERRE ape oe 10,324,305 
RM Weis ineceesonSeRee 20,114,610 
Cl. a eres 6 26,379,250 
Bek eet 32,692,021 
SE cs csd bua cankesanee 34,512,712 
EE dene aah idiidca shades 35,349,134 
Mn Sts is ccanebuaeeade 52,783,114 
EE eT 51,181,404 
RT 46,243,481 
SP bx cpRecnmites evanee kc 53,381,738 
SED! .< ix aekaaee dnavbade 56,495,762 
SO ss ahd wemncbihe 60,809,715 
SRD, Nee em eS 67; 851, 393 


Important Naval Base 


Little need be said of the im- 
portance of our Hawaiian Territory 
from a military and naval point of 
view. 


A very large garrison is continu- 
ously maintained and Pearl Harbor, 
eight miles from Honolulu, is one 
of the finest naval bases in the 
world. It has a depth of over sixty 
feet: and an area of nearly ten 
square miles, reached by a tortuous 
channel from the sea. A huge dry 
dock is in operation and, as all the 
world knows, enormous oil tanks 
have been erected and are ready for 
emergencies. These tanks, of mighty 
girth, rise towards the sky like a se- 
ries of gigantic gas reservoirs. What- 
ever else Edward L. Doheny may 


or may not have done, his energetic — 


construction of these oil tanks has 
been acclaimed by Hawaiians. as an 
achievement: of incalculable value to 
the United States. 


It will probably astonish you to 
learn that Hawaii’s quarantine offi- 
cials inspect more people than are 
inspected at any other port with the 
sole exception of New York. 

Next year will mark the 150th 
anniversary of the discovery of the 
Islands. A ‘Honolulu newspaper 
makes this interesting ‘statement : 

(Continued on ‘page 46) | 
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How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 12—Create a Welcome for Your Next Visit—Make Friends and Your 
Sales Will Take Care of Themselves 


begin and end on a personal 

note. The customer and the 
salesman should begin and end as 
MEN, not as buyer and seller. 

This is courtesy and more than 
courtesy. It is a very important prin- 
ciple of salesmanship, that there 
should be a pleasant finale. 

Many salesmen seem suddenly to 
freeze as soon as the customer stops 
buying. They begin to think of the 
next customer or the next train. 

Their eyes become dead and their 
manner becomes formal. Apparently, 
they seem to be saying to themselves : 

“No more orders out of this fel- 
low. Now for the next ordeal.” 

There may be a formal hand- 
shake and a polite good- 
bye, but if you have suddenly 


| “beg sales interview should 


By Herbert N. Casson 


usually, to pay such men $100 a week 
to remain at home, rather than to let 
them run amuck among customers. 

All experienced and competent 
salesmen know that a large part of 
their work is to create and maintain 
cordial relations between the firm and 
its customers, as well as to sell goods. 

This is so vital a matter, that a 
skilled salesman, when he is working 
a new territory, will concentrate all 
his attention upon the creation of 
welcomes, if his firm will allow him 
to do so. 

A salesman, in a word, must be 
personally likeable. He must be con- 
genial. If the customer comes to re- 
gard him as a pal, all is well. 

A certain firm in New York has a 


seldom companionable. That is why, 
if I were selling engines, I would not 
select engineers as salesmen, but 
rather men who are skilled in sales- 


- manship. 


First and foremost, salesmanship 
means handling men, not machines. 
It means winning men over to the 
point of view of buying your goods. 

Few technical men can understand 
this. They treat all customers alike; 
and they have an underlying con- 
tempt, which some of them do not 
conceal, for the ignorance of their 
customer. 

The fact is that a salesman’s best 
asset is the goodwill of his customers. 
In this matter he is just like a com- 
pany. I daresay that the goodwill of 
the Cunard Company, for 
instance is worth more than 








lost interest in people, you 

may be sure that they are 
keenly aware of it. They are 
seldom fooled by formalities. 

Every woman knows in a’ 
flash if your cordiality is real 
or make-believe; and many 
men do. 

A salesman must always 
think of his next visit and 
prepare the way for it. lf 
he does not do this, his visit 
may have done more harm 
than good. 

He is a welcome-maker. 
He is an ambassador. His 








HE selling of goods must 
always be kept on a personal 
basis, no matter how large the 
firm is. 


S soon as a customer feels 

that a manufacturer or 
wholesaler cares nothing for him 
he is apt to cut loose and to buy 
elsewhere. 


a dozen of its best ships. 

‘ The goodwill of the Bank 
of England—what an enor- 
mous amount of money this 
must be worth! It is almost 
beyond anyone’s power to tell 
—s how much this would 

e. 

So it is with the salesman. 
If he has built up a reputa- 
tion for honesty, courtesy, 
knowledge of his goods, re- 
liability, and so forth, he has 
acquired a real personal capi- 
tal. Best of all no one can 
take this from him. No thief 














purpose is to create an En- 
tente ‘Cordiale between his 
firm and -his customer. 

A welcome is very important. It 
saves time for one thing. It gives 
the sales interview a running start; 
and it makes selling easy. 

So, whenever a salesman fails to 
sell, his aim should be. to create a 
welcome, at any rate, so that he will 
sell goods on his next visit. 

Here youcan see the reason, too, 
why a salesman must not over-sell or 
deceive a customer. If he does, he 
destroys his welcome. 

There are. plenty of welcome- 
killers, floating about, who call them- 

selves traveling salesmen. 

They drift from one firm to an- 
other, never remaining long any- 
where; and what they cost a firm, no 
one can tell. But it would be cheaper, 


Sales Manager, who worked up from 
being a traveling salesman. He has 
for years been my ideal of a wel- 
come-maker. He is the sort of man 
whom you would like to have as a 
next-door neighbor. His geniality 
is sO sincere that it charms you. 

Magnetism? Perhaps. Love for 
other people—more likely. This at- 
tractiveness or congeniality—what- 
ever we may call it, is one of the most 
valuable attributes that a salesman 
can possess. 

It is a curious fact that few tech- 
nical men—chemists, engineers, spe- 
cialists, possess this power of attract- 
ing people. That is why they so 
seldom succeed as salesmen. 

They rely wholly upon facts and 
figures and technical knowledge They 
ignore or despise feelings. They are 





can run away with it. No 
ONE CAN DESTROY IT BUT 
HIMSELF. 

“Glad to see you again. I was just 
expecting you. Come along in.” That 
is the sort of welcome that stamps a 
salesman as being a professional and 
not an amateur. 

How many welcomes did he make 
last year? Is that not one of the best 
tests of his efficiency. 

How few customers did he lose? 
What was his net gain in customers? 

Can he say : “What I have, I hold ?” 
Has he kept all his welcomes in good 
order and has he added to the num- 
ber? 

Isn’t it true that every skilled trav- 
eling salesman, as he reaches the end 
of his life, always measures his suc- 
cess by the number and quality of his 
friends? 

Isn’t it true that the measure of 
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every man’s success is the number of 
honest people .who respect him and 
believe in him? 

MAKE FRIENpDS—that is the secret 
of good management and good sales- 
manship, both. 

MAKE FriENps—that is how to 
make any Business succeed. Help 
other people, especially when they 
are in danger or in trouble. 

Don’t look on your customer as an 
orchard of apple trees or as a hive 
of bees. Don’t regard them as the 
owners of something that you want. 

Rather, look on other men as your 
pals and partners—as the friends who 
make your business pleasant as well 
as profitable. 

MAKE FRIENDS, AND YOuR SALES 


Witt Take CARE OF THEMSELVES. 


CREATE WELCOMES, AND YOU WILL 
NEVER LACK ORDERS. 

The aim of every firm is per- 
manent patrons, not people who buy 
once and never again. The first sale 
to a man is seldom profitable. It is 
his continued patronage that counts. 

New customers are costly. They 
have to be found either by advertising 
or by canvassing. 

Moreover, an established firm is 
not like a street peddler, who sells 
continually to new people. A peddler 
can sell trash. He usually does. 
That is why he is obliged to keep 
moving. 


Customers Real Capital 


But an established firm sells itself 
with its goods. It will be in the same 
place to-morrow—next year—in 40 
years. It sells to you and your chil- 
dren and your children’s children. 

A big firm does not consider the 
profit on every sale, as much as it 
considers the permanence of its cus- 
tomers. 

It regards its customers as its real 
capital. A customer who buys $2,- 
500 worth of goods a year, for in- 
stance, is worth at least $5,000. 
Why? Because the profit on $2,500 
is about $250, which is the interest 
at 5 per cent. on $5,000. 

To lose such a customer is pre- 
cisely the same as losing $5,000 out 
of the bank—how few salesmen 
realize that? 

This is why a salesman must always 
remember to create a welcome for 
his next visit. He must make sure 
that he has not done anything to push 
the customer away from the firm. 

All big firms tend to become bu- 
reaucracies. This is bad enough in 
a factory, and it is fatal to a selling 
staff. 

Traveling salesmen must never be- 
come mechanical. If they do, they 
cease to be profitable. Sales letters 
can be used instead and boxes of 
samples can be sent to dealers. If 
nothing is to be done except to show 
samples, and take orders, there are 





s 
Two-Line 
The signals are still set against big 


rail mergers. 
* * * 


A prediction: The Ford sun has 
passed its high noon. 
x * * 


Abolish the seven-day week com- 
pletely before attempting the five-day 
week. 


x * x 
Calles’ bluff is being called. 
. 2 © 


The can-making industry's outlook 
is not airtight. 
es * 


Some of Wall Strect’s bull pools 
threaten to leak. 
* Oo * 


If wind could only operate New 
York State’s water power! 
* * x 
“U,. S. Rejects Nicaraguan Pro- 
tectorate.” Good! 
* * x 


For a supposed corpse, debt can- 
cellation shows remarkable life. 
¢ » 2 


Germany is rapidly reflouting her 
shipping industry. Watch her. 
* ok x 


For those having patience, good 
oil, rubber and sugar stocks should 
prove profitable. 
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Editorials 


“Coolidge Signs Radio Control 
Bill.” Now for control of static! 
* * * 


Look before you leap out of your 


present job. 
* * x 


Farm owners decreased 56,756 
from 1920 to 1925; tenants increased 
7,220. Unhealthy. 


* * * 


Making out an income tax is al- 
most as hard as making the money. 
--e@ 


“Ttaly to Have Aerial Police to Di- 
rect Traffic in the Sky.” In some of 
our cities the police force is already 
up in the air. 

* * x 


Capital ideas aren’t so unless you 
can raise the capital. 
“—-e * 


_ Our annual savings per capita in- 
creased four-fold from 1914 to 1926. 
That spells real prosperity. 

* * * 


Buy hard coal now that prices are 


softer. 
* * * 


“South Plants Big Cotton Acre- 
age.” When it comes to crop cur- 
tailment the motto apparently is, 
“Let George do it.” 

* * * 


The best Spring tonic: enthusiastic 
work. 








cheaper ways than by employing 
salesmen. 

The selling of goods must always 
be kept on a personal basis, no matter 
how large the firm is. 


As soon as a customer feels that 
a manufacturer or wholesaler cares 
nothing for him he is apt to cut loose 
and to buy elsewhere. 

Customers refuse to be turned into 
numbers and handled like things. 
Almost all large firms forget this fact 
of human nature. 


A one-man business, handled in a 
personal way, can always make more 
profits than a big amalgamation, 
where there is nothing but system and 
routine. 

Andrew Carnegie, for instance, 
who treated all his customers as per- 
sonal friends, made 40 per cent. divi- 
dends, while the big Steel Trust has 
never made as much, not even in its 
best year. 

People must be treated as people— 





that is the last word on this subject. 
Customers above all! This is the 
apex of salesmanship. 


Every true salesman makes a hobby 
of people. He studies human nature 
—the most fascinating subject in the 
world. 


He has no hostility in his heart to- 
wards customers. He loves his fel- 
low beings. He keeps in touch with 


children and with old people as well. 


The whole octave of human nature 
—the whole range of feelings and 
thoughts and actions, are the constant 
delight of a salesman who has mas- 
tered the complete art of salesman- 
ship. 

THE ‘HumMAN Toucu! That is 
above all else. All trade and com- 
merce, in the last analysis, is a matter 
of man to man. Keep human and 
you will always have a ‘welcome. 
And the man who is welcome is the 
man who will win, in any of the 
rivalries of business. 
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How a Woman Reached Out 
from the Fireside to Finance 


Remarkable Results Obtained by Systematic Saving and Investing—Grad- 
ually Accumulated Through Cautious Investments Securities Worth 
$30,000, Now Paying Dividends of $2,500 a Year 


HAT would you do if a 
W long-faced lawyer called 
upon you one gloomy day 
and informed you in sepulchral tones 
that a long-forgotten cousin of your 
wife’s first husband had passed out 
and left you the beneficiary of a cool 
and calm $100,000? 

Of course, it sounds like an easy 
problem at first but you probably 
wouldn’t squander it in round-the- 
world voyages and expensive din- 
ners. It would provide you with 
that capital which your weather eye 


chas been set upon for lo these many 


years—a sufficient capital to call a 
comfortable estate and upon which 
you could feel certain of a satisfac- 
tory income for your declining years. 
Away with worry, scrimping and sav- 
ing, the future is secure. 
But is it secure? It is if. you in- 
vest Uncle Bim’s fortune in the right 
way, in safe and sound securities of 
growing companies, preferably where 
there is plenty of room for growth in 
the market value of your investment. 


“Examine First,” a Good Rule 


It is safe to say that at least the 
upper reaches of the great American 
public recognize the usefulness of 
building up a steady income from 
securities. One of the difficulties is 
that the applicable funds come in and 
accumulate so slowly that it hardly 
seems worth while, or at least that the 
desire for more rapid increase leads 
to taking outlandish speculative 
chances. 

The investor who is building for 
the future ought to take just as great 
care, lay just as thorough plans, and 
examine just as intensively, when he 
invests $25 a month, as when he in- 
vests the savings of a life-time, or 
even the mythical $100,000 from the 
deceased benefactor. 

Many interesting letters have been 
received since we published Mr. 
Charles E. Mitchell’s interview on 
“Common Stocks as Investments,” in 
the last issue of ForBEs. 

But by far the most interesting is 
from a banker in the Great Lakes 
region who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. He tells an interesting story 
which illustrates not only the value 


By R. W. Schabacker 


of careful selection of common stocks 


as high-grade investment securities, 
but also suggests what remarkable 
results may be obtained by systematic 
saving and investment of capital and 
interest, be the instalments ever so 
humble. 

Let the banker tell his own tale: 

“Here is a ‘true story’ of what one 
woman has done. From an initial 











One evening she handed her husband the 
savings account statement and asked 
how he would advise her to invest the 


$500 she had accumulated. 


outlay of $500 her investments now 
have a market value of more than 
$30,000 from which she receives 
about $2,500 a year in dividends. 
And she is not through yet for she 
says her plan has just commenced 
really to work for her. 

“A good many years ago I was 
associated with a New York Stock 
Exchange house. It fell to me to 
handle the beginning of this invest- 
ment and although I have been out 
of the Street for ten years, I still fol- 
low with interest the results. 

“One of the customers of this 
Stock Exchange house made a lucky 
speculation for a quick turn and 





realized a profit of a couple of thou- 
sand dollars. He was a young hus- 
band just starting out in life. He 
had read a great deal about not put- 
ting all the eggs in one basket, and 
that maximum safety is to be found 
in diversity of investment. I was 
asked to make up a list of 15 or 20 
standard dividend paying railroad and 
industrial common stocks that would 
rank as a business man’s investment. 
He wrote this peculiar buying order 
after studying the list. 

“*Buy one share each of the fol- 
lowing stocks until the $2,000 has 
been invested.’ 

“His wife owned 20 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors common, then selling 
around 86. It came to pass that this 
young husband wanted to borrow a 
small amount of money. He gave 
his wife his handful of gilt-edge 
stocks in exchange for the 20 shares 
of General Motors and deposited the 
General Motors as part of the col- 
lateral under his loan. Later he re- 
turned her 20 shares of General 
Motors and let her keep his ‘prize col- 
lection’ of one share certificates. 
What happened is interesting. 


Nest Egg Grows 


“Almost every month of the year 
the young wife would receive a quar- 
terly dividend check from some one 
of the corporations for say the large 
amount of fifty cents or even for as 
much as $1.75. 

“Here is where the young husband 
knew his stuff. He was enough of 
a student of psychology to know that 
women generally have he gift of sav- 
ing pennies. This young wife of her 
own volition opened a savings account 
in her bank where she had her house- 
keeping check account and into that 
savings account went all these divi- 
dend checks. A couple of years 
rolled by. One evening she handed 
her husband the savings account 
statement and asked how he would 
advise her to invest the $500 she had 
accumulated. 

“Together they studied the stock 
market pages of the papers, and the 
forecasts and made out.a list of an- 
other dozen common stocks with es- 
tablished earning power and good 
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dividend records. She bought one 
share each of three of four of these 
stotks and started all over again pil- 


ing up her savings. Whenever there 


was as much as five hundred dollars 
saved she would again buy one share 
each of four or five companies. It 
began to develop into a fascinating 
game. 

“To-day she owns common stocks 
of such companies as Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh Valley, Union Pacific, 
Norfolk & Western, United Cigar 
Stores, Standard Oil of California, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stand- 
ard Oil of New York, Texas Co. 
Having been a stockholder of General 
Motors for many years and having 
made the various exchanges and exer- 
cised her rights to subscribe she owns 
75 shares. One original group of 
prize stocks was a share of Guaranty 
Trust which has grown into four 
shares. A stock dividend by South- 
ern Pacific has resulted in the own- 
ership of Standard Oil of California. 
There have been so many shiftings 
and changes that it would not be 
within the scope of this letter to make 
a detailed statement. 

“It is interesting to note that not a 
single. one of these common stocks 
has, gone sour. Without exception 
there is a considerable appreciation in 
the market price at present over the 
original cost, and all have continued 
to pay good dividends and some have 
increased their disbursements. 

“Every dollar of her dividends she 
has reinvested. In 1923 the dividends 


amounted to over $600, in 1924 about. 


$900 ad in 1925 over $1,200. Last i 


year was about double that. 


“In the ten years this investment 
plan has been in operation the market 
has had its up and downs. Individual 
stocks have had their advances and 
declines. When there was sufficient 
savings to warrant an investment, 
such stocks have been selected as 
could be bought with the money 
available. Otherwise it might be said 
that the price movement has been 
ignored. The prime consideration 
has -been the earning power and the 
dividend record. The yield at the 
time of purchase has been ignored. 
In every case the order has been to 
buy at the market and not at a price, 
because it was realized that buying 
in odd lots the purchaser is at an 
obvious disadvantage. 


Patience Rewarded 


“This investment is now rolling 
along at a rate where it is commenc- 
ing to show astonishing results. It 
has required patience and lots of it; 
but the compounding of an invest- 
ment with the income therefrom 
should not be undertaken except for 
a long pull and for ultimate results. 


“So much has the plan interested 
this young woman that she has started 
out her two boys, not yet in high 
school, upon the same plan. They 
have a weekly allowance, part of 
which they deposit weekly in their 
savings bank which is operated by the 
public school they attend. Into this 


‘ber of converts. 


‘to study. 
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has also gone the pennies and. nickels 
and the dimes that come the way of 
boys from their friends and relatives, 
They are now stockholders; each hay- 
ing invested their savings in five 
shares of a standard dividend paying 
stock. Their dividend checks go into 
their savings bank and they are as fas. 


-cinated by the game of saving and in- 


vesting as their mother: 

“‘What-is more, their mother: feels 
that she has ‘discovered’ something 
that other wives, similarly situated 
financially, can follow to their ad- 
vantage. So she will get a ‘prospect’ 
and preach the gospel of savings and 
investment and she has. made a num- 
Needless to say the 
husband is delighted with the results 
for, as he points out, it has made a 
good business woman out of a wife 
who never knew, and cared less, about 
the intricacies of business. It has 
helped to prepare her against the 
time when she. may be faced with the 
problem of handling the family 
finances. 

“Here is a plan that investment 
bankers and members of the New 
York Stock Exchange would do well 
By encouraging their 
<lients to follow -such a plan they 
would be making a distinct contribu- 
tion. to the ideals. of thrift and the 
education of a class of intelligent in- 
vestors; but also from their own in- 
terests they would build up for them- 
selves -a back log. of steady invest- 
ment buying which, in time, would 
prove very profitable.” 





Potato Hill Pot Shots 


HE state of Iowa. probably of- 

fers more natural gifts to man 
than any ‘other similar expanse of 
territory in the world. Yet it has en- 
tire counties without a solvent bank! 
The banks are insolvent because of 
too much prosperity: too much bor- 
rowing, too much spending, adoption 
of too many expensive features of 
civilization. . .Seven-tenths of the 
men. of the United States, are loaded 
up with debts, contracted in the whirl 
of prosperity, and these debts will 
finally swamp most of them. Yet 
foreigners call us Rich Americans. 
We are suffering from prosperity as 
much as foreigners are suffering be- 


cause of lack of it. 
* ok 


PEAKING of the benefits of 

private business, the United 
Fruit Company has done more for 
the American tropics than the United 
States Government has done for the 
Philippine Islands. One of the best 
books I know is “The Conquest of 
the Tropics,” frankly devoted to the 
history of the United Fruit Co. If 
we really care for missionary work, 


this private business enterprise has 
accomplished more than professional 
missionaries. 

2 9 


HE other day an old doctor 
T called on me, and said coffee 
prevented his sleeping well, so he quit 
it, and at once noted a very agreeable 
change . . . I am a bad sleeper, and 
tried doing without coffee, which I 
had been using once a day. The effect 
was prompt, and has continued for 
weeks: I sleep very. much better, and 
do not miss coffee, by using Postum. 
As an experiment, I have twice tried 
coffee since, and the old sleepless 
nights returned. 

* * x 


HE most important symbol in 

the general American conscious- 
ness is money. Money, to America, is 
the symbol of happiness. Gain it, 
Americans believe, and happiness will 
inevitably ensue. That this is in- 
correct symbolism is indicated by the 
fact that seventy-nine American mil- 
lionaires committed suicide in the 
year 1922.—Ed. Howe. 


A Lawyer’s Viewpoint 

The Editor: 

Perhaps a lawyer’s viewpoint re- 
garing ForBES may interest you. 

To me Fores is inviting and in- 
tensely interesting. It interprets 
with intelligence — emphasizes the 
value of integrity and initiative, and 
is a never-ending source of inspira- 
tion. 

While not a legal magazine, it 1s 
a lawyer’s magazine. For a lawyer 
who loves the constructive work of 
the profession —the worth-while 
work of building — it stimulates 
thinking along constructive lines 
which open new avenues for service. 


CASSIUS E. GATES, 
Seattle, Washington. 
* * x 
Individuality 
The Editor: 
Forses has a peculiar individual- 
ity which makes such a strong appeal 
to me that I:read each isstie with a 


great deal of interest. I find it to 
be helpful in many ways. 


E. P. NICHOLSON, Secretary, 
Milton Canning Company, 
Milton, Delaware. 
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USINESS has come to realize 
that the greatest part of its 
problem is to develop the individual 
in the effective use of his knowledge, 
to develop personal qualities. It has 
been my observation that supervision 
and personal development of men 
have caused more executives and sales 
managers to sit up late at night than 
any other business problem. A man’s 
worth above $30 or $40 a week is 
dependent on his ability to get favor- 
able results from people. A man 
who has only technical knowledge to 
offer can be hired for a very modest 
figure, regardless. of experience or 
training. But if a man has, in addi- 
tion to the specific knowledge of his 
work, the ability to deal with people, 
his earning capacity and opportuni- 
ties for advancement are almost limit- 
less—N. L. Hoopingarner, profes- 
sor of business psychology, New 
York University. 
* * * 
A man may be ungrateful, but the 
human race is not so.—Milton. 
i va 
Nothing has such power to broaden 
the mind as the ability to investigate 
systematically and truly all that comes 
under observation in life—Marcus 


Aurelius. 
x * * 


F every employee of the Standard 

Oil Company (N. J.) and its sub- 
sidiaries were to waste an average 
of a dime a day, the aggregate cost 
to the Company would be more than 
three and one-half million dollars a 
year: Or to put it more pleasantly, 
if he. were to save that sum for the 
Company, the saving would be that 
much added to net earnings. The 
little amounts, the small leaks going 
on continuously, reach impressive 
totals in'a big organization. — The 
Lamp. 

x * * 

Thank God every morning when 
you get up that you have something 
to do that day which must be done 
whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and forced to do your 
best will breed in you temperance, 
self-control, diligence; strength of 
will, content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never. know.— 
Charles Kingsley. 

From S. R. Simpson, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the 

underlying cause of the col- 
‘lapse is always that she cannot handle 
her transport. Everything in life, 
from marriage to manslaughter, turns 
‘on the speed and cost at which men, 
things and thoughts can be shifted 


HEN a nation is lost, 


from one place to another. If you 
can tie up a nation’s transport, you 
can take her off your books. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
$e 3 
In addition to one’s duty to one’s 
self to provide for the future, to take 
care of one’s own, the young man of 
the commonwealth owes a duty to 
the state in which he lives and to the 
community in which he resides. It 
is not necessary for him to enter pub- 
lic life in order to perform that duty. 
—Samuel Insull. 


A Text 


FAITHFUL man shall 

abound with blessings: 

but he that maketh haste to be 

rich shall not be unpunished. 
Proverbs 28:20. 


Sent in by H. L. Stucken- 
bruch, Beatrice, Neb. What is 
your favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 














Don’t bother about genius. Don’t 
worry about being clever. Trust to 
hard work, perseverance and deter- 
mination. And the best motto for a 
long march is: “Don’t grumble. Plug 
on!”—Sir Frederick Treves. 

x 2 6 
OR the secret of life is suffering. 
It is what is hidden behind every- 
thing. When we begin to live, what 
is sweet is so sweet to us, and what is 
bitter is so bitter, that we inevitably 
direct all our desires towards pleas- 
ures and seek not merely for a 
“month or twain to feed on honey- 
comb,” but for all our years to taste 
no other food, ignorant all the while 
that we may really be starving the 
soul.—Oscar Wilde. : 





Send-us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by your, state source of 
quotation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


HE United States has attained 

its supreme position because it 
not only possesses vast natural re- 
sources but an army of leaders 
trained especially to develop and 
utilize them. 

Americans succeed because they 
have inherited high racial qualities of 
initiative. They not only think things 
out but go ahead and do them. 

The American public school sys- 
tem offers opportunities for - the 
youth of this land such as are to be 
found nowhere else in the world. 

American schools are turning out 
an ever increasing army of thinkers 
and workers, who are constantly 
striving to make this country not 
only more powerful but a better 
place to live in. Living standards 
here are far higher than in any other 
country. 

The chief dangers to this country 
are industrial instability, resulting 
from booms and slumps, industrial 
wars and economic waste.—Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

* * * 


The inferior man’s capacity is small 
and easily filled up; the superior per- 
son’s intelligence is deep and difficult 
to overflow.—Confucius. - 

* * x 


OMEBODY told me that a suc- 

cessful man’s life divided itself 
into three periods. In the first period 
he has time, but no money; in the 
next he has money but no time, and 
in the “thitd, he has both time and 
money but no inclinations. I am 
getting out while I still have hobbies 
that interest me.—F. H. Bedford, re- 
tired vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 
; * x 


What is defeat? Nothing but edu- 
cation; nothing but the first step to 
something better—Wendell Phillips. 

* * * 


To save something each month 
develops self-control. This power 
frees one’ from. fear and gives 
abiding courage. Such moral 
strength is of far greater value 
than the mere possession of the 
money that has been saved.—Sam- 
uel W. Reyburn. 






































Fact and 


By the Editor 


The stock market trembled the day reports were re- 
ceived from the South that George F. Baker, the powerful 
veteran banker, was seriously ill. Financial writers at- 
tributed sharp declines in prices to that news. This was 


more flattering to Mr. Baker than to 
WALL STREET’S 


FOOLISHNESS the commonsense of the stock market 
OVER BAKER’S operators. Experience has proved re- 
SICKNESS i P P 


peatedly that no financial or business 
leader’s death has precipitated trouble in the stock market 
unless it was notorious that he was speculating tremend- 
ously. 

E. H. Harriman pleaded with reporters not to tell the 
whole truth about his last illness lest it bring on a panic. 
He died—and nothing happened. Wall Street received 
the passing of J. P. Morgan equally calmly. The death 
of James J. Hill caused not a ripple. I verily believe that 
there isn’t a business man alive to-day—with the pos- 
sible exception of one or two arch-speculators—whose 
death would change the course of the stock market or 
exercise the slightest influence twenty-four hours after- 
wards. 

The security market has now become far too big, 
far too many-sided, far too broad in its ramifications, to 
be affected seriously by the removal of any financier, any 
industrial leader, no matter how powerful. One or even 
a few stocks might drop violently—did not the recent re- 
port of Henry L. Doherty’s sickness cause a ten-point 
fall in Cities Service shares? But the illness or death 
of no one man is to-day important enough to stampede 
the whole range of securities. And it is well that this 
is so. 

oe 
He never learns to ride who quits after a fall. 
x *° & 

One thing which has impressed me in delving into the 
careers of conspicuously successful men is this: the great 
majority of them are early risers. Many men of far- 
flung affairs have half-a-day’s work done by ten o’clock. 


By the time other folks get round, 
MOST OF OUR 


SUCCESSFUL these men are more or less free to re- 
MEN ARE ive visitors 1 nsultations with 
i. 2, ceive tors, hold co t wit 


their own associates, attend meetings, 
and so forth. An early start enables them to drive their 
business. Often, the late starter finds his business driving 
him; he is so busy striving to catch up with each day’s 
duties that he has little time for thought, reflection, for 
initiative, for exercising foresight. A good many early 
risers believe in spending a rational amount of time in 
recreation, in taking vacations. Some of them leave their 
business early at night; some of them don’t. But I know 
few towering executives or employers who won their 
place by lying long abed in the morning. 
Moral: To get up in the world, get up early in the 
morning. 


‘“‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


Are you an in-thinker or an out-thinker? Are your 
thoughts always about yourself, your interests, your 
profit, your aggrandizement? Are your thoughts wholly 
introspective, wholly self-centered, wholly selfish? 0; 
do you let your thoughts habitually 
go out to others? Is your first thought 
often how this or that will affec 
others? Do you find yourself fre. 
quently prompted by the desire to do favors, to help others 
along, without any thought of reward or return? You 
know and I know both classes. 

My observation is that the in-thinker gets less out of 
life than the out-thinker. The individual always animated 
by selfish, mercenary considerations may appear to get 
ahead faster. But the more magnanimous, the more gen- 
erously-minded person often gets farthest in the end. Also, 
the time comes when the self-centered person realizes 
that relatively few friendships have been formed and that 
the most satisfying species of happiness has been for- 
feited. “Cast thy bread upon the waters” is not merely 
good Sunday School doctrine, but is sound, genuinely 
profitable practice in business, in daily life. 

A sage once remarked, “When anyone takes advantage 
of me I am not sorry for myself but for the other party.” 
There you have real philosophy. 


ARE YOU AN 
IN-THINKER 
OR AN 
OUT-THINKER 


x * * 
Feed on hate and by and by you will starve. 
s- @ 


Restricted immigration has not brought to American 
industry the dire consequences which were widely pre- 
dicted. Since the post-war boom ended, there has been 
no acute scarcity of workers. Nor has there been, out- 
side of the building industry, any sen- 
sational, abnormal rise in wages. The 
law has worked out well for industrial 
workers. It has had beneficial results, 
too, for many industries, in that the stoppage of whole- 
sale immigration of the lowest grade of unskilled labor 
has stimulated the search for and introduction of labor- 
saving devices and machinery. Manufacturing costs, on 
the whole, have gone down rather than up insofar as the 
labor content is concerned. 

Very different has been the effect of restricted immi- 
gration upon our farming population. Farm wages have 
risen out of all ratio with the rise in agricultural prices. 
Moreover, simultaneously with this rise in farm wages 
there has been the restriction of domestic consumption 
caused by the cutting down of the inflow of new mouths 
to feed. Unfortunately, there has not been as much re 
course to labor-saving on the farm as in industry. Thus 
the farmer has fared badly under curtailed immigration. 

Perhaps it would be well to add, however, that there is 
not the slightest chance that unrestricted immigration 
will be restored. 


HOW 
RESTRICTED 
IMMIGRATION 
HAS WORKED 
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Many inquiries pour in concerning prospects in Florida. 
Events in Florida thus far have been closely in line with 
expectations. The warning was repeatedly raised by the 
writer that the inflation was likely to reach its height last 
Winter, that a violent collapse would 


hb . follow, that there would be a more 
eT or less prolonged period of demoral- 


ization, and that sound recovery 
thereafter would set in, this recovery to be solid and per- 
manent. 

In the writer’s opinion, Florida has reached the tail- 
end of her disturbances. 


There may or may not be a few more episodes such 
as the run on several banks in West Palm Beach and a 
few more real estate developments may go the way of 
Mizner’s Boca Raton. But the worst of the storm un- 
questionably is over. Improvement, I understand, has 
already set in at some points. By this time next year the 
recovery should have become more or less general. It 
is unlikely, however, to become at all sensational either 
this year or the next. Florida’s next advance should be 
unspectacular. But it should be steady, widespread, 
wholly legitimate. The dizzy prices for real estate 
reached at many centers during the unreasoning infla- 
tion are little likely to be reached again for years. 


Men of means, in my judgment, could go to Florida 
now and, after a comprehensive survey and careful analy- 
sis, select parcels and stretches of property virtually cer- 
tain to increase very greatly in value, not perhaps within 
one year, but within a few years. Do not doubt for a 
moment that Florida is destined to become a truly great 
State. 

x * x 


Most rivers are silent—but they get there. 
* = * 


The real trouble in the coal industry is not so much a 
matter of wages as of overproduction. The nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity is far in excess of requirements. As a 
matter of fact, nearly every other important industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, is to-day suffering 


OVERPRODUCTION, f wn 1 duct 

NOT WAGES, rom either actual overproduction or 
REAL COAL capacity for overproduction. The 
TROUBLE A P 


coal industry’s problem is exceptional- 
ly acute, since seasonal demands vary so sharply. The 
net result is that there are in the United States far more 
coal miners than can be given steady employment. Ex- 
cessive productive capacity leads, as in other industries, 
to keen price competition. And low prices reduce the 
employers’ ability to pay high wages. Manifestly, if coal 
miners are to be employed, not 300 days a year, but 200 
or 150 days a year, they cannot live decently unless the 
daily rate paid is quite high. 

Another complication besets the coal industry. Certain 
territories are unionized; others are not. Because of 
being obliged to pay relatively high daily wages, the pro- 
ducers in the unionized sections cannot compete success- 
fully with producers not compelled to pay union wages. 
The longer the period of idleness in course of a year, the 
greater the need for high daily rates on the part of 
unionized miners. Because of the enormous shift in the 
demand from union to non-union mines, the latter have 
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been able to give miners many more days of work per 
year. This, in turn, has led non-union workers to accept 
wages drastically lower than those ruling in union terri- 
tory. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to reason out 
how the union leaders will be able to force coal mine 
owners to continue the present wage agreement, which 
has proved so disastrous to their business. On the other 
hand, it is entirely natural for union leaders to take the 
stand that they cannot afford to sanction what they would 
regard as low rates of pay. At this writing a deadlock 
appears inevitable. 

What will the upshot be? 


Just as Lincoln declared that this nation could not 
continue half-slave and half-free, it would seem as if the 
coal industry cannot well continue half-unionized and 
half-non-unionized. A battle to the death looks unavoid- 
able. Present indications are that the union leaders will 
find conditions against them and that they will have to 
modify the old agreement which has worked out satisfac- 
torily to neither owners nor miners. 

The issues entailed are far-reaching. 


ee ¢ 

The master musician is he who learns to play on the 
minds of others. 

s * « 

An independent manufacturer in a highly competitive 
field complains that some purchasing representatives of 
very large companies do not act ethically. He gave me 
several specific instances. For example, a large buyer 
showed one manufacturer a design 


SAYS BIG : 
BUYERS and sample submitted by a competitor, 
DON’T ACT : : : 

ETHICALLY told him the price quoted, and asked 


him to prepare something similar and 
submit a lower bid, thus stealing the originality exer- 
cised by the first manufacturer. A nationally-known cor- 
poration insisted on inserting a clause in a contract, after 
‘price, etc., had been agreed upon, stipulating that the 
moment any competitor made a lower bid the contract 
would be cancelled. Time and again when this manufac- 
turer has emphasized the superior quality of his product, 
he has been told, “We don’t give a hang about quality. 
All we are after is low price.” 

I asked him if graft were still prevalent among pur- 
chasing agents. “No,” he replied. “There is still an 
occasional buyer who always wins when he plays poker 
with those who come soliciting business. But it isn’t so 
much graft as it is unethical maneuvering to play one bid- 
der against another and to give the biggest bidders un- 
fair information and unfair favors.” 

Instead of having the Federal Trade Commission chase 
up so many blind alleys, it might be salutary to lay before 
it a few of the flagrant instances of condemnable business 
conduct on the part of influential business corporations. 

- & @ 
Get on your toes—or land on your nose. 
* * * 
We all write a diary every day—on the tablets of our 
mind. 
. 4 
Light reading never made a heavyweight. 
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Readers sometimes ask us to vary our stories of suc- 


cess with stories of failures. They claim that more can 
be learned sometimes from failure than from success. 
Granted. I once started to prepare the life-story of a 

total failure. The first hour or two 


WHY STORIES ; ; ; ; 

OF FAILURES of his recital was interesting enough. 
ARE NOT His early days were relieved b 
PRINTED tees y 


flashes of modest achievement or of 
good fortune. But as he reached the later years of his 
career the story was one long wail of disappointment, 
bitterness, despair. I paid the unhappy fellow—but never 
wrote the story. I reached the conclusion that his hard- 
ships were largely, if not wholly, due to his own short- 
comings. 

Is it not probably the truth that, if all the circumstances 
could be ascertained, practically every failure in life is 
self-wrought? This is, of course, an unpopular doctrine 
with those who have not made some headway. Rarely do 
you find the failure who doesn’t blame everybody and 
everything except himself. Curiously, there are as many 
swelled heads among failures as there are among men 
of real achievement. It might be possible to find an oc- 
casional recital of failure which would be worth reading. 
But hard luck tales usually are tiresome and depressing. 

Most of them terid to have the same effect, upon one 
as the down-at-the-heels ex-school chum had upon the 
successful banker. After being buffeted around the coun- 
try for thirty years, the poor fellow decided to revisit his 
birthplace. Instead of finding it a small, lazy community, 
he discovered it had grown greatly. Opposite the station 
was a skyscraper, the Sampson Building. Farther up the 
main street he came upon a most impressive bank and 
learned that John Sampson was head of it. Inquiries re- 
vealed that John Sampson was the towering magnate of 
the place, many times a millionaire. Could this possibly 
be his old playmate, Johnny Sampson? He entered the 
bank. Sure enough, it was Johnny. 

Johnny received him most cordially and they began to 
exchange reminiscences. The wanderer then launched 
upon his thirty years’ tale of woe. He recited how he 
had married early, how he had lost job after job, how 
his oldest son had died, how his wife had been taken 
from him by consumption, how another child went to the 
grave. It was evident that Johnny Sampson’s sympathies 
were deeply aroused. “And now,” he continued, “my 
only daughter has taken consumption and nothing can 
possibly save her, the doctors tell me, unless I can find the 
money to send her .’ Sampson pushed 
a button. The uniformed officer promptly responded. 
“George,” he commanded, “throw this man out; he’s 
breaking my heart.” 

Do not most of us have to listen to enough tales of 
hard luck without finding them staring us in the face 


from the printed page? 
* 





* * 


Poverty has advantages—but an earned competency 
has more. 
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From different Southern resorts have come reports of 
the sudden illness of several nationally-known business 
men. They went South to recreate and recuperate. In. 
stead, their health gave way. What is the explanation? 
A doctor at one of these playgrounds 





TIRED i ’ : 
BUSINESS told me: “Some of your tired business 
MEN, men are terrible fools. The 
BEWARE ep 7 . oe 


down here to rest. Their idea of rest 
is to start in playing eighteen or thirty-six holes of golf 
every day. Some of them go in, also, for riding and 
swimming, and many of them dance all evening. Usually 
they eat tremendously. It is enough almost to kill a 
healthy person not. accustomed to such strenuosity. The 
only wonder is that more business:men who come here 
do not collapse entirely.” My own observation is that this 
indictment contains much truth. Tired. business men 
pleasure-bound, beware! 

x * * 

Business can be applied prayer. 

* + 2 

South Africa has just had another spectacular diamond 
“rush.” They do things differently from us. When a new 
gold or silver or oil field is discovered in the United 
States, there is an uncontrolled scramble to reach the 
en scene. The South African Govern- 
DIAMOND ment, when a new diamond or gold 
nar ca MAKE field is discovered, makes an investi- 

gation and then fixes a date on which 
the “rush” may be made to stake out claims. All have 
to start from a specific line at a certain moment. When 
the newest diamond field in the Transvaal was thrown 
open a few weeks ago, the eagerness to be first on 
the ground was so overwhelming that many broke the 
line and started ahead of the official signal. The “rush” 
had to be conducted all over again. 

In South Africa, there are a limited number of very 
powerful capitalistic groups. Some specialize in diamond 
mining, others in gold mining. When a new “rush” is 
scheduled, they usually engage the best professional run- 
ners in the land and instruct them carefully just where 
to go and how to act when they reach the scene. The 
result is that the choicest claims usually are appropriated 
by these wealthy groups. Poor people and other rank 
outsiders rarely become rich from these “rushes.” If any 
do succeed in acquiring desirable claims, they quickly sell 
out, as a rule, to capitalists having the knowledge, the 
equipment and the capital necessary for scientific de- 
velopment work. 

The likelihood is that by and by the Government of 
the Union of South Africa will-abolish these “rushes” 
and dispose of new fields by more businesslike methods. 
“Rushes” are picturesque, sensational, romantic. But they 
do not fit into modern conditions. 

* 2-2 

Cultivate brains—but don’t let them go to your head. 
o- %: @ 

Study fertilizes; work harvests. 
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MAN Y sitaiitiies eran ‘andes Thomas B. Fordham’s letter, printed in the 
last issue of Forbes, are sending letters, telling how to treat men so as to 
get the best results. Pointed extracts will be given in our next issue. 
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“Why is he in such a hurry to get there?” 
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Labor Shares in Prosperity 
of Standard Oil 


(Continued from page 18) 


and set out to assure themselves ef- 
fective and lasting sources of supply 
of the raw product. There was a 
scramble for available acreage, and 
in the rush the different units began 
aggressively to strike out for them- 
selves, apparently without much re- 
gard for the other members of the 
Standard Oil group. 

Accordingly, back in December, 
1923, this writer sent a despatch 
from St. Louis to the effect that ac- 
tive competition was taking place 
among the various Standard Oil 
units. 

Statement of Policy 


Two days later, the late A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) in an 
address at St. Louis before the 
American Petroleum Institute took 
notice of the observation, comment- 
ing as follows: 

“Certain commentators and stock 
market historians have discerned 
variations of policy among what has 
been known as the ‘Standard Oil 
group’ and this has been proclaimed 
as a new and significant development. 
It is in fact neither new nor signifi- 
cant of any changed policy. 

“It has always been the duty and 
ambition of the administrators of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, with whom I am associated, to 
discharge the weighty duties placed 
upon them, solely with regard to the 
responsibilities of that individual unit. 
In this, as in every other policy since 
1911, there has been no concerted 
action among so-called Standard 
Companies. The power and influ- 
ence of the units which formerly ex- 
isted as a group have not been used 
to achieve dominance, to injure other 
interests, or to turn the trend of af- 
fairs to their collective advantages. 
One effect of the present crisis has 
been, therefore, to bring to public at- 
tention the fact that has been con- 
tinuously reiterated by my associates 
and by myself, but which apparently 
required an actual demonstration to 
be convincing.”’ 


Challenge S. O. Leadership 


At this time a canvass among 
leading independent oil operators in- 
dicated their belief that the commu- 
nity of interest of the various Star- 
dard Oil Companies into which the 
original trust had been broken by the 
Supreme Court decree of 1911 had 
been a very strong factor in the guid- 
ance of the group for many years. 
Until the close of the war, vittually 
all of the oil men apparently marched 
in harmony with tunes played at 26 
Broadway. Several times, however, 
on the petroleum war service com- 





mittee, the leadership of Standard 
Oil men was challenged by indepen- 
dents on the committee. Then, on the 
theory that leadership begets leader- 
ship and lack of it begets disintegra- 
tion, ambitious men in other Stan- 
dard Oil Companies began to assert 
themselves. 

The Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana was seemingly one of the first 
to contest the supremacy of the old 
leaders. The Standard Oil of Ohio 
too challenged the old leadership. 

The competition among Standard 
Oil units has been chiefly in the pro- 
ducing rather than in the marketing 
end of the business. 

Last year, Henry L. Doherty, 
president of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, one of the leading indepen- 
dents, dared to differ with the other 
leaders of the industry concerning 
the wisdom of his plan for unit 
drilling of oil pools as a means of con- 
servation. Although his programme 
was opposed by the American Petro- 
leum Institute, of which he is a direc- 
tor and on which the Standard Oil in- 
fluence is naturally strong, Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Oil Conservation 
Committee in its preliminary report 
upheld the Doherty proposals. 


Born Anew by Decree 


Thus, though it may be that the 
Supreme Court’s decree of 1911 
heightened competition in the in- 
dustry, the Court failed in the role 
of a Jack the Giant Killer. The oil 
industry has been through the period 
of its greatest development since the 
climax of the trust-busting era. 

In 1911, the company was torn into 
thirty-three shreds by court decree, 
and instead of bleeding to death as 
an ordinary organism would, Stan- 
dard Oil, like a worm, was born 
anew in its parts. Standard Oil 
subdivided and grew stronger. Each 
part prospered by itself. Like a 
worm, Standard Oil has thrived, 
though cut up into many parts. 

The Supreme Court, which dealt 
a hammer-blow to the trust in 1911, 
must read with interest of the new 
prosperity of Standard Oil. 

Since the time of disso'ution, the 
Standard Oil group capitalization 
rose from $98,338,382 to $2,373,916,- 
352. Most of it was natural growth, 
although part involved the taking 
over of new subsidiaries. 

The transformation in stock mar- 
ket prices has been equally impress- 
ive. 

Prior to dissolution, stock of the 
parent company sold at $667.50 a 
share, making a total valuation of 
$655,916,000. The market value of 
the combined companies on July 2 
last was $4,410,339,500, or the 
equivalent of about $4,490 for each 
of the 983,383 shares of the old 
parent company stock. 
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’ During this period, the Standard 
Oil group has for the most part fi- 
nanced itself out of earnings. Its 
melons to stockhulders were almost 
half in stock. Accordingly, although, 
particularly in the last few years, 
dividend distributions, in relation to 
capitalization and current earnings 
have been small, they have been boun- 
teous in terms of the original invest- 
ment of those who acquired their 
stock prior to dissolution. 


Peaks Reached in 1922 


The setting of new high marks in 
cash distributions started in 19235. 
The period of stock dividends came 
mainly during 1922, when the melon 
cutting enormously stimulated the 
speculative imagination. The public 
began to buy Standard Oil stocks 
without rhyme or reason, oblivious 
of the earning power and assets of 
companies. Accordingly, much in the 
way of new prosperity that was far 
off had already been discounted, and 
the companies through good manage- 
ment undertook to grow up to their 
financial clothing. Those who ac- 
quired shares at the 1922 peaks were 
hung up with the stock. In most 
cases, prevailing prices are somewhat 
below the high levels of 1922. 

The oil stocks as a group, because 
of spells of flush production which 
threatened to demoralize the industry 
and because of the speculative de- 
bauch of 1922, have been laggards 
in the Coolidge bull cycle in Wall 
Street. Meantime, the facts have 
striven to catch up to some extent 
with the exaggerated notions that « 
prevailed in 1922. 


Leaders of To-day 


The older leaders of Standard Oil 
have passed into retirement. John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., for several de- 
cades has been inactive. During this 
latter period, he turned over the bulk 
of his holdings of Standard Oil shares 
to his son, John D., Jr., to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the General Edu- 
cation Board, and other charitable 
funds. As at the time of dissolu- 
tion, the Rockefeller interests are 
regarded as controlling about one- 
quarter of the stock of the Standard 
Oil group. The elder Rockefeller 
emerged from retirement last Fall, - 
according to report, to exercise a de- - 
termining voice in the new financing 
programme of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) and was ac- 
tive last month in the sale of his in- 
terests in the Western Maryland and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie to the Eastern 
trunk lines. 

Among present-day Standard Oil 
managers, the big three are Walter 
Teagle, of the New Jersey Company, 
Robert W. Stewart, of Indiana, and 
Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury, of 
California. 
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et more for your money / 


SPRAYED RUBBER 


WEB CORD 
FLAT BAND METHOD 


United States Rubber Company 













Why is this Rubber from the 







United States Rubber Plantations 
especially strong and flexible? 


UBBER responds to scientific 
growing methods, just as wheat, 
cotton and farm crops do. 

From first to last, rubber is grown 
for quality on these Plantations. 
Seed is selected for quality. The trees 
are bud-grafted—for quality. They 


constantly and clean. Consequently, 
they yield exceptionally fine latex, 
which gives stronger and more 
flexible rubber, and better tires. 
The United States Rubber 
Plantations enjoy an international 
reputation as the headquarters of 
































are fertilized for quality—cultivated scientific rubber cultivation. 
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Rich Men Pick New Type of 
Investment: Modern Art 
(Continued from page 16) 


Davies, entitled ‘The Unicorn’ is un- 
derstood to have been sold originally 
by the artist for $300. It is now 
owned by Lizzie Cordelia Bliss of 
New York. She has been offered 
$20,000 for it by a western museum, 
but has declined to sell.” 

According to other dealers, notably 
the Milch galleries, Macbeth, and 
Knoedler’s, these advances in value 
are not at all unusual. “A painting 
by Abbott Thayer entitled “The Boy 
and the Angel,’ which sold during the 
artist’s lifetime for $12,000, was 
lately bought by the Buffalo Museum 
for $40,000,” said Mr. Milch. “An- 
other, a portrait which he called 
‘Mary’ was offered by the artist at 
the time it was painted for $1,000. 
It sold about two years ago for $22,- 
000. 

“The artist J. Francis Murphy sold 
to James A. Hearn a landscape for 
about $300 in 1898. At the dispersal 
sale of the Hearn collection, while 
the artist was living in 1917, the 
painting was purchased by Senator 
Clark for $15,600. 

The ‘Mill in Winter, sold by the 
artist John H. Thwachtman for $300, 
brought $15,000 recently. A Winter 
landscape by the same artist was 
bought by the Worcester Museum 
for $2,000 in 1906. About three 
years ago the Museum succeeded in 
obtaining other examples of this ar- 
tist’s work more suited to its pur- 
poses, and the painting was offered 
for sale. It brought $15,000. 

“But I think the outstanding ex- 
ample of values,” Mr. Milch’ con- 
tinued, “is to be found in the record 
of the sale of Sargent’s works at 
Christie’s following the artist’s death. 
The total yield was close to a million 
dollars, and this vast sum was paid 
for works left in his studio. Gover- 
nor Fuller of Massachusetts paid 
$20,000 for a watercolor.” 


A Word of Caution 


When William.Macbeth, head of 
the galleries bearing his name, was 
asked for similar instances of the in- 
vestment value of American art, he 
turned to a letter written him last 
September by a southern business 
man containing the same question. 
In answer to the query Mr. Mac- 
beth told of selling a 30 by 45 George 
Innes last season for $36,500—a 
painting of the type sold by Inness in 
the late eighties at $1,500. 

“T have a catalogue of an exhibition 
of Winslow Homer’s water colors 
held in the nineties,” said Mr. Mac- 
beth, “in which the prices are marked 
from $300 to $450. Many of the 
same works have sold to-day as high 


as $5,500, and while this is a record, 
prices of $3,500 are not uncommon. 
Wyant’s small 12 by 16 pictures, 
while he was alive, sold at about $350 
and the 20 by 30 pictures for $750. 
The smaller pictures now bring $2,- 
fo to $3,500 and the larger ones $7,- 

“It is reported that Homer Mar- 
tin’s ‘Harp of the Winds,’ now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, could find no 
buyer when painted at the asking 
price of $500. To-day it is agreed 
that it would bring $30,000 if offered 
for sale. One large collector, Dr. A. 
C. Humphreys of Stevens Institute, 
almost exactly doubled his money 
when his collection was sold a few 
years ago at auction in New York.” 

A point of more than ordinary in- 
terest made by Mr. Macbeth, is that 
the purchase of a single painting for 
profit only is far more likely to pro- 
duce a loss than a gain. “I do not 
like to see the investment angle 
emphasized in discussions of art,” 
Mr. Macbeth said, “but it cannot be 








Rising Value of Art 
in the Market 


T a recent luncheon of 

critics, F. Newlin Price 
of the Ferargil Galleries in 
New York, said that five hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of 
modern paintings had been 
sold in the United States 
within the last two years. 
This is without reference to 
old masters. 

Throughout the United 
States business men are show- 
ing great interest in contem- 
porary art. In addition to the 
aesthetic progress implied, 
the recognition of living art- 
ists has greatly increased the 
value of modern paintings. 
H. L. Warner of Cleveland 
bought Emil Carlson’s “The | 
Idol” for $3,500. He has re- 
fused $10,000 for it. A paint- 
ing by Arthur Davies “The 
Unicorn” was sold by the art- 
ist for $300; the owner re- 
fuses $20,000 for it. Abbott 
Thayer’s “The Boy and The 
Angel” has risen from $12,- 
000 to $40,000. The portrait, 
“Mary”, by the same artist 
was painted for $1,000, and 
has been sold for $22,000. 
These are a few taken from 
many instances. 

It is estimated that a million 
men and women in America 
to-day are interested in some 
form of artistic painting. 
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denied that many men are approach- 
ing it from the financial point of view. 
To them I would say that the man 
who buys a considerable number of 
paintings is more likely to profit than 
the purchaser of a few, even when 
the latter is an expert. 

“After all, the greatest of experts 
does not know definitely what paint- 
ings will live. If this could be fore- 
seen, the path to riches would be easy. 
It is possible, however, for any per- 
son of discriminating taste to select a 
group of contemporary painters 
whose work is of a high order, with 
excellent chances that several of this 
group will rise to high prices in time.” 

At Knoedler’s it was said that a 
Whistler has brought $150,000, -while 
similar advances have been made in 
the values of this artist’s prints. A 
set published by the artist at fifty 
guineas—less than $300—now brings 
between $25,000 and $30,000. It is 
to be noted that formerly in most in- 
stances extremely high prices were 
attained only after the artist’s death, 
or after he had ceased to produce 
for some other reason. The recog- 
nition of the living artist is probably 
more rapid to-day than ever before 
in history. 

Various dealers, for example, 
pointed out that George DeForrest 
Brush has been paid as high as $29,- 
000 for a painting. 


Promising Artists 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to supply a list of living artists whose 
works may be expected to appreciate 
in value, or to attempt to guide buy- 
ers in their choice of paintings. But 
it may be of interest to note that 
dealers and critics are in more or less 
general agreement as to the living 
quality of the paintings of such men 
as Brush, Carlson, Davies, Manievich, 
Horatio Walker, Ernest Lawson, 
Maurice Fromkes, Robert Spencer, 
George Luks, Jonas Lie, Charles 
Hawthorne, Gifford Beal, Guy Pene 
Du Bois, Charles Sheeler, Charles 
De Muth, John Marin, John Sloan, 
Ernest Blumenschein, Oscar Bern- 
inghaus and Eugene Seiker. A Marin 
water color offered originally at $200 
brought $6,000 recently. 

In the opinion of nearly all the 
dealers one of the most encouraging 
features of the new business interest 
in contemporary art is the fact that 
there is no ostentation or false pride 
about it. Frequently the newly-rich 
collector of “old masters” is easy prey 
for the sharper because of his vanity. 
He wants to make everybody believe 
that he can identify an original with 
a single glance. 

Buying-the work of contemporary 
painters reduces to a minimum the 
risk of being sold a fake, although 


-“bootleg” copies have been in circula- 


tion of the works of living artists. 
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But this risk is still further reduced 
by the attitude of business men, who 
buy paintings in this field, instead of 
names. This does not mean that 
they are unwilling to accept expert 
advice and guidance, or that they can- 
not profit by it. Few men in any 
line of effort are trusted so completely 
by their regular patrons as the deal- 
ers in contemporary art. 

It is no unusual thing for a man 
of means to give a dealer who has 
shown an appreciation of his tastes 
a blanket order to buy for him. Busi- 
ness men buying frankly for invest- 
ment follow much the same method. 
Thus the dealer in effect occupies 
more of a professional than a com- 
mercial relation toward his client. 

“One of the questions frequently 
put to every dealer by the novice art 
buyer,” said Mr. Price, “is based on 
the fear of being sold inferior paint- 
ings. The buyer admits frankly that 
he has no knowledge of art, and wants 
to know what chance he has of getting 
something good. The obvious answer, 
of course, is to buy from trustworthy 
dealers. 

“The business man who applies 
to his art purchases the same stand- 
ard of intelligence that he utilizes in 
making his financial investments—in 
stocks and bonds—rarely makes a 
mistake. Few men are able to make 
a personal study of all the details of 
an industry in which they are think- 
ing of investing. But it is a simple 
matter to find a house of standing 
and integrity where this information 
may be obtained. The same is true 
of art.” 


Dealers Organized 


As one indication of how this 
policy is being developed, thirteen of 
the leading dealers in New York re- 
cently established the “Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings, Inc.” 
This_ organization gave its first co- 
operative exhibit at the Anderson 
Galleries from Feb. 8 to 26, 1927. 
In the catalogue of this event it is set 
forth that the Association has three 
primary purposes. They are to bring 
about closer co-operation among those 
who handle the work of American 
artists, to promote a more sympathetic 
understanding between artists and 
dealers, and to protect the picture 
buying public. 

For this latter purpose the Asso- 
ciation, which is non-profit making, 
has established a Bureau of Au- 
thenticity'to pass upon the genuine- 
ness of submitted paintings. A buyer 
who is interested in any painting, 
ancient or modern, may submit it to 
this Bureau through any member of 
the Association. If the members 


themselves and their associate experts 
are unable to identify it definitely, 
other experts are called in, and the 
verdict is certified on the back of a 


photograph of the painting in ques- 
tion. In effect, this guarantees pro- 
tection to any buyer of pictures who 
may wish to use the services of the 
Bureau. 

Apart from the definite services of 
the new Association the American art 
dealer is bringing to bear more and 
more influence not only on the stand- 
dards of art, but even on the general 
standards of living. Mr. Price said 
that, for example, as a consequence 
of a prolonged campaign by dealers 
in the larger cities, architects and 
builders in those centres are finally 
beginning to take pictures into ac- 
count in the designing of new homes 
and apartments. This is being done 
not as a favor to the dealers or to the 
artists, but because they too have dis- 
covered the tremendous demand for 
art now developing in the United 
States. 


Million Interested in Painting 


From the point of view of the ex- 
pert who has studied this develop- 
ment there is nothing unusual about 
it. It is not a new thing. T. H. 
Russell, of the Ferargil galleries, esti- 
mates that at least a million men and 
women in this country are now inter- 
ested in some form of artistic paint- 
ing. ‘This group includes only those 
who now or in the future expect to 
produce paintings for sale. It is esti- 
mated by S. W. Frankel, of the same 
firm, that at least one woman out of 
every ten is interested in buying art, 
and—given the means—it is prob- 
able the proportion would be more 
nearly nine out of ten. 

Heretofore, dealers are now agreed, 
the failure to recognize this wide- 
spread interest has retarded the op- 
portunities of the artist. Dealers de- 
pend and have depended for some 
years on the people of the whole 
country for the bulk of their busi- 
ness, but the theory that they would 
buy only in New York has naturally 
prevented the widespread distribution 
of exhibits under commercial aus- 
pices. The exhibit at Dallas helped 
to show the fallacy of this theory. 

Art centres are now developing on 
a smaller scale in all parts of the 
country. Some have been so recog- 
nized for years, but others are just 
coming into recognition. It is said 
by dealers, for instance, that residents 
of Aurora, Ill., have bought about 
$60,000 worth of paintings a year for 
many years. Other noted interior 
centres where art is always assured 
of a ready market are Grand Rapids, 
Peoria, Chattanooga, to mention but 
a few of the cities. 

“The Pacific Coast has developed 
its own art centres more or less in- 
dependent of the rest of the coun- 
try,” said Mr. Russell. “Tremendous 
progress has been made there in the 
encouragement of western painters, 
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and there is no good reason why the 
same thing may not be done any- 
where. I venture to say that every 
village and hamlet in the country has 
a local painter, and often these men 
and women are dependent for their 
start on local encouragement. If 
American art is to maintain the stand- 
ards it has achieved it is the duty of 
the country to see that every artist of 
talent is given a fair chance. 

“One of the points so often over- 
looked in comparisons of modern art 
with the work of the old masters is 
that the painters of bygone years 
were given every encouragement, at 
the first sign of genius or talent. The 
nobles of the courts, the rulers them- 
selves and the church were the only 
buyers of art, but they were buying 
all the time. As a matter of fact 
most of the really great paintings that 
we know as ‘Old Masters’ were 
painted on commission from some 
wealthy patron. 

“Our business and industrial lead- 
ers of to-day are in the same financial 
position as the nobles of other cen- 
turies and other lands, and therefore 
it has been frequently asserted they 
are under an obligation, patriotic, 
social and spiritual, to support Amer- 
ican art. 

“Experience has shown that the 
recognition of this obligation comes 
with a knowledge and love of art. 
For this reason the interest now be- 
ing shown by American business men 
in paintings, even when it starts as 
a strictly business proposition, is the 
most encouraging development in our 
artistic history. 

“It promises immense rewards not 
only to the artist, but also to the 
patron of the fine arts—rewards to 
be manifest in a general elevation of 
our national ideals.” 

It should be pointed out that inso- 
far as the business man is concerned 
the motivating force in this move- 
ment is not a desire for gain. The 
discovery, however, that contempo- 
rary art may be a wise investment 
has brought about a tremendous ac- 
celeration of the demand. 





| Why Cultivate Weeds? 


Everybody knows the first prin- - 
ciples in gardening — weeding, 
pruning, watering, cultivating, 
killing off natural enemies, encour- 
aging natural advantages. 

Life is equally simple: the rules 
are known to everyone. Industry, 
fairness, economy, bring certain 
good results; idleness, carelessness, 
discourtesy, unfairness, bring cer- 
tain bad results. 

Why then, do so many persist 
in the wrong plan? 

In gardening, no one cultivates 
weeds.—Thomas Dreier. 
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MILWAUKEE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NorTHWEST 
has depended almost entirely upon the 
railroads, over which a ceaseless torrent 
of people and raw materials and manu- 
factured commodities pour. They are 
the highways of this region. 


__ The ly gee map gives only a sketchy 
idea of the vast extent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The 
pioneer of the Northwest has a system 
today of over 11,000 miles, forming a 
network that spreads from Chicago to 
Kansas City, Omaha and Sioux City; to 
Milwaukee, Upper Michigan Peninsula, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; and to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and the Olympics. 

For 660 miles across four great ranges 
—the Belt, the Rockies, the Bitter Root 
and the Cascades—The Milwaukee Road 
is electrified with power drawn from swift 
rivers, the most modern achievement in 
railroading. 

Milwaukee passenger cars are now 
being equipped with roller bearings—a 


revolutionary improvement first adopted 
by this road. 


In rolling equipment, too, The Mil- 
waukee Road keeps the lead. Its great 
limited trains are internationally famous. 
Among the most notable are The Olym- 
pian and The Columbian running between 
Chicago and Seattle and Tacoma; The 
Pioneer Limited, between Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and the Twin Cities; The Arrow, 
between Chicago, Omaha and Sioux City; 
The Southwest Limited, between Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Kansas City; The Pacific 
Limited, between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. An army of 60,000 trained em- 
ployees operates The Milwaukee Road. 


Most diversified of routes 


This is the logical route for your trip to 
the Pacific. Most varied. Most beauti- 
ful. And here you see the restless genius 
of the American people in the last tre- 
mendous surge across the continent to the 
nearest point of contact with the Orient. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
we oe ee with —— of Com- 
an er ness organizations Ww will 
you with detailed information. — 
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Captain of Industry, at 38, 
Tells How It’s Done 


(Continued from page 13) 


ing. I am a strong advocate of the 
use of printer’s ink. What’s the use 
of making a good product if you 
don’t tell folks about it? 


Believes in Looking Ahead 


“I have always found it most in- 
teresting and helpful to keep look- 
ing ahead. A speculative trend of 
mind is the forerunner of all indus- 
trial progress. As a youngster back 
in 1908 the subject of my high school 
graduating address was “The Future 
of Aerial Navigation.’ 

“TI did not get to attend college and 
I very much question whether I 
would have been any better off in a 
business way if I had. The four 
years which I might have spent 
in college I utilized to good advan- 
tage in getting a start in the busi- 
ness world. 

“Nevertheless, if I ever have a so 
of my own I certainly want him to 
have the advantage of a college edu- 
cation—to have an opportunity to 
acquire all the knowledge he can 
assimilate. 

“The Frigidaire organization is 
built up from the inside. Most of 
our higher executives have been with 
the organization almost from its 
start. We very rarely find it neces- 
sary to go outside, except for some 
men of highly specialized training, 
as we promote from the ranks. 


Abhors Office Politics 


“Something more on the success 
idea. The man who is getting some- 
where in a big organization will have 
no time for scheming or office poli- 
tics. He will pay no attention to 
gossip or hearsay. The guiding ex- 
ecutive of such an organization most 
certainly has no time for such triv- 
ialities. A dozen good reasons can 
be found to show why almost any- 
thing can’t be done. 

“There is little of such in the Frig- 
idaire organization. Everybody is 
working so hard to handle the de- 
tails of his own rapidly growing job 
that he has no time to devote to the 
other man’s business. We have only 
one problem. We have something to 
make and sell and only two things 
to do—make it and sell it. 

“Last year demonstrated thorough- 
ly that people want Frigidaire just as 
fast as we can supply it. Our prod- 
uct is made right and sold right. 
We have an ‘up and coming’ or- 
ganization and we expect Frigidaires 
to be as plentiful as automobiles.” 

Here is an illustration of the dy- 
namic’ way in which Mr. Biechler 
does things. He makes frequent 
trips to New York, Chicago and 


other large business centers. On 
these trips it is necessary that he see 
a great many people on various sub- 
jects within a comparatively short 
time. When he reaches his hotel 
room in New York City, he will 
telephone to many people within the 
space of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
arranging conferences at his hotel 
and within half an hour will have 
conferences scheduled so that his en- 
tire time is spread out up until the 
very minute he boards a train back 
to Dayton. He takes no secretary on 
these trips, but makes his own ar- 
rangements, outlines his own sched- 
ules and looks after details for him- 
self. 
Developed European Market 


One of his initial moves as presi- 
dent of Frigidaire was to plan the 
invasion of the European field, for 
Mr. Biechler knew that while elec- 
tric refrigeration is newer in Europe 
than in the United States, the mar- 
ket there could be developed at an 
even more rapid rate than in this 
country. He sent therefore R. D. 
Funkhouser, vice-president of Frig- 
idaire Corporation, abroad. Return- 
ing in 1927 from a three months’ 
tour of the corporation’s branches 
and distributors abroad, the Frigid- 
aire official said: 

“Enforcement of drastic food and 
health laws in England, which ban 
use of preservatives in bacon, butter, 
cream and other foods, will force 
the nation to artificial refrigeration. 
Some of these new rules are already 
in effect and others will come up for 
enforcement later. 

“There are 30,000 retail meat deal- 
ers in England alone, which gives 
some idea as to the vast market be- 
ing opened up for electric refrigera- 
tion.” 

Ice for table use is almost un- 
known in England, Mr. Biechler 
knew, and that the old fashioned 
larder, consisting of a room with a 
brick floor, slate shelves and an open 
window, was in general use. Ice for 
use in the home could be obtained 
only from the fish-monger. 

Thus, more diversified use for 
electric refrigeration could be found 
abroad than at home. Over there 
were wine cellars to be cooled, 
draft beer to be chilled, fish boxes 
to be refrigerated and many other 
applications not developed in the 
United States. Larger installations 
than are usually found in this coun- 
try are the rule. 

The railway companies are build- 
ing their diners to accommodate elec- 
tric equipment. The first train to 
experiment with this was the Flying 
Scotsman, the crack flier’ between 
London and Edinburgh which, as a 
result of Mr. Biechler’s over-sea en- 
terprise. had such success with Frig- 
idaire equipment, that in future all 
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diners on this road are to be so 
equipped. 

Mr. Biechler’s corporation now has 
branches throughout Europe. The 
Berlin branch, although one of the 
youngest in the foreign group, has 
already assumed a lead over some 
of the older foreign offices, a typical 
example of the progress which is 
carrying Germany back to an influ- 
ential position among the nations of 
the world. 

“Europe is undergoing a rapid 
change,” says the Frigidaire man- 
agement. “Living standards are ad- 
vancing and American customs and 
inventions are to be found every- 
where. American interests have 
found success in the European field. 
They have increased the number of 
their employees by hundreds and 
these employees are spreading a cam- 
paign of goodwill.” 

Announcement of the opening of 
new sales branches for 1927 in Nice, 
France, and Birmingham, England, 
was made in March together with 
appointment of distributors for Frig- 
idaire in Budapest, Vienna, Buchar- 
est, Stockholm and Geneva. 
Branches are being projected by 
Biechler representatives for Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. 

As a result of its confidence in the 
future of electric refrigeration 
abroad, Frigidaire will spend many 
times as much in 1927 as it did in 
1925 in promoting electric refriger- 
ation in the foreign field. Sales rec- 
ords for 1926 showed an increase 
of five fold over the preceding year 
and this figure will be trebled in 
1927 Mr. Biechler predicts. 


Adapted to Many Uses 


In the United States during the 
past year Mr. Biechler has been suc- 
cessful in having electric refrigera- 
tion adapted to many diversified uses. 
It has been utilized in truck trans- 
portation, railway dining cars, milk 
coolers, ammunition storage, soda 
fountains and scores of other uses as 
widely dissimilar. 

The development of electrically 
refrigerated dining cars, capable of 
transcontinental trips without icing, 
has just been announced by the com- 
pany Mr. Biechler controls, the an- 
nouncement following exhaustive 
tests, which began last Spring on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 

Mechanical refrigeration on rail- 
way dining cars, regarded as one of 
the hardest problems in this particu- 
lar field of engineering, was worked 
out at President Biechler’s sugges- 
tion by L. M. Jones, superintendent 
of dining and sleeping cars of the 
C. M..and St. P. in co-operation with 
Frigidaire engineers. _. 

An experimental installation was 
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Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Woods 


A continuous dependable sup- 
ply of 8 light-weight woods — 
one to fit each packing need. 
Abundant strength—easy work- 
ing—nail without splitting. 


Cut-to-size Crating for 
Standardized Crates 


If you can standardize your 
crates, you will save additional 
money with Weyerhaeuser cut- 
to-size crating lumber—bundled, 
ready to nailup. No freight on 
waste. No costs for cutting. Less 
storage space. Rapid packing. 


Weyerhaeuser Light-weight Crating Woods 


Choice of 8 kinds ~ Light but strong ~ Work easily ~Nail without splitting 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles 





_ Stop Excess Freight Payments 














































| Stage this Session- 


IDDEN in your freight bills there may be an item 

of waste totaling thousands of dollars each year. 

Are you sure you are not paying unnecessary freight on 
excessively heavy crating lumber? 

One sure way to find out is to bring together these 
four men: Your purchasing agent, traffic manager, pack- 
ing foreman and the Weyerhaeuser man. 

These men, with their collective knowledge of lum- 
ber, lumber prices, freight rates and freight shipments 
can in a short time tell you if your final lumber costs are 
as low as they might be. 

Much crating lumber that today passes as cheap 
lumber is only cheap to buy— not cheap to use. Exces- 
sively heavy woods are hard to work and cause waste by 
splitting when nailed. They add an unnecessary tax to 
your freight bills. 


Write for complete details of a crating lumber session. 

























for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg;; Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New 
York; 812. Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; Portsmouth, Rhode Island; 2401 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo. 
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G ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 


emington 
triumph 


Co in its application of the elec- 
tric drive to every operating feature, 
except the insertion of the paper. 

The slightest touch of the keys operates 
the type bars with lightning swiftness. The 
electric drive also extends to the carriage 
shift, the shift lock, the back spacer, the 
tabulator, and the line space and carriage 
return. 

The net results are an absolute evenness 
of type impressions — yielding work of 
surpassing beauty, unequaled manifolding 
power, the elimination of fatigue in opera- 
tion, and a volume of daily output hitherto 
unattainable on a writing machine. 


A demonstration is yours for the asking 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway * New York 
Branches Everywhere 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons 
and Red Seal Carbon Papers always 
make good impressions 
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made in April, 1926. The electrical- 
ly refrigerated diner was immediately 
put on a special train through the 
West. On the same train was a sec- 
ond diner, with a refrigerator of 
similar capacity in which ice was 
used. During the trip a careful 
check was kept to determine the rel- 
ative efficiency of the two boxes. 


Refrigeration Costs Reduced 


Much to their surprise the elec- 
trical refrigerator cost less for main- 
tenance, although they have always 
been able to buy ice at a low figure. 
What was more important, the loss 
through food spoilage, which has al- 
ways been large, was practically 
eliminated. 

Because of the necessity of con- 
serving every inch of space in din- 
ing car galleys, it was impossible to 
have the refrigerators more than a 
yard away from the ranges. In Sum- 
mer, temperatures as high as 165 
degrees are developed. Ice melts 
rapidly in such heat, which is equal to 
that in a steel mill. 

This innovation under Mr. Biech- 
ler’s direction is the first successful 
installation of electric refrigeration 
in American dining cars. 


The Old Method 


Since 1872, when the first dining 
car appeared on American railroads, 
it has been the practice to ice the 
refrigerators by hand. Frequent 
stops were necessary to do this, be- 
cause of the high temperatures de- 
veloped in the galleys. With the ad- 
vent of artificial ice, the railroads 
gave up their ice ponds, ice houses 
and ice cutting gangs, but still exper- 
ienced great difficulties in maintaining 
even temperatures in dining car re- 
frigeration. 

Thus Mr. Biechler’s activities have 
brought about the second step made 
by electric refrigeration in the realm 
of transportation. Frigidaire 
equipped trucks are now being used 
for ice cream delivery, and trans- 
portation of other perishables. Mo- 
tion picture companies are utilizing 
such trucks as commissary equip- 
ment for large companies at work 
on location. In every field of Frig- 
idaire the vigorous policy of Presi- 
dent Biechler is felt. 


Sales Conventions 


Frigidaire and Delco-Light sales 
conventions, when the men come off 
the road to gather at Dayton, are 
something far out of the ordinary. 
From the minute a man steps off 
the train until he gets on another 
that takes him back to his post, his 
time is planned out. He is given an 
envelope at the registration desk and 
that envelope contains everything 
that he needs for the convention 
period. He does not have to ask 2 
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222 Operators Work Better Under 
: Improved Lighting 


enthusiastic as to the benefits derived from the new 






FYE times as much light is now available to the 
222 operators of the Darlington Textile Company 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. From irregular spotty 
lighting that slowed down production, the Jacquard 
looms now have uniform and adequate illumination 
throughout the working area. The company is highly 


lighting which cost less than 1 per cent of the payrolt 
of operators affected to install and operate. 

This same satisfaction was experienced by over 
15,000 factories which brought their lighting up to 
standard last year. 
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1- The Blackstone Valley Gas & 

1- Electric Company of Pawtucket, 

0 R..., -gave expert engineering 

a service on lighting to many 

1- factories in its area last year 

5 and has specialists available 
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Fact No. 6 spa ote 
Industrial Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Association 

> 29 West 39th St., New York 
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question. The Biechler management 
attends to everything. His taxicab 
check, the key to his hotel room, his 
theatre, luncheon and dinner: tickets, 
full instructions as to where to go 
when and what to do there and 
everything else that he can possibly 
need to know are in the envelope. 
He is made to know that he is an ex- 
pected and a welcome guest. There 
are education and_ entertainment 
every minute he is in town, all di- 
versified and diverting. He goes 
back on the job, richer in experience 
and enthusiasm than he has ever been 
and richer in money, too, if he has 
had the energy and determination to 
win any one of the handsome cash 
prizes that are the rewards of un- 
usual effort. 


A Profitable Investment 


There is a two-day convention in 
Dayton every year for the approach- 
ing 2,000 salesmen who are the high 
guns in the sales records. Everybody 
in Dayton knows when they come to 
town and a comparative hush settles 
down when they leave. There are 
doings every minute and Mr.Biechler 
and his company think that the $100,- 
000 spent in entertaining these crack 
salesmen is money well spent. 
Throughout the year, there are more 
than 200 field conventions, covering 
the zones and districts. These are 
educational, too, and they cover 
every possible phase of sales effort. 
They take in all the men in the field, 
regardless of their sales records, but 
it is easy to see how the men strive 
for the honor of going to Dayton 
with the top-notchers. 

Biechler’s company backs its sales- 
men up this year with an advertising 
appropriation approaching $4,000,- 
000. 





ERE is a modern American 
version of the “parable of the 
prodigal son.” It tells how Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., made his start in life. 

He ran away from home when 14, 
for the Far West. Just out of Kan- 
sas City his hat blew out the window 
and with it went his ticket. His trip 
ended abruptly. The boy got a job 
in a restaurant, which covered his 
“eats and sleeps.” 

Then opportunity entered. A rub- 
ber-stamp vender left his outfit as 
security for his meals. When days 
went by and this was not called for, 
young Wrigley made an arrange- 
ment with the restaurant proprietor 
to take the oufit out, and began to 
sell rubber stamps. 

Thereby the “prodigal son” earned 
his way back to Philadelphia, plus 
an opportunity to sell goods on the 
road for his father’s soap factory. 





Now he is one of the biggest earn- 
ers in America. 
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New York manufactures a 
greater volume of goods than 
any other city in the world. 


*‘Built in’? or connected to all 
types of industrial machines, 
building services, elevators, or 
household appliances, G-E 
Motorized Power aided New 
York in becoming the greatest 
industrial city, the largest 
population center, andthe com- 
mercial and financial leader of 
cities. Without motorized 
power the New York of today 
would not exist. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 






































Great Impulse 
is Dependable Power 


Thirty thousand motorized plants and factories—districts . with 
352,000 workers to the square mile, producing everything from 
battleships to buttons, from chemicals to clothing. 


Five billion dollars worth of goods made in a year. The world’s 
richest cargoes loaded and unloaded by motors. Everywhere motors 
—in single lofts, in skyscrapers, in many-storied factories. That’s 
New York. Every modern city is dependent upon electric power 
for its very existence, and G-E Motorized Power is adaptable 
wherever power and motion are required. 


There are thousands of different kinds of G-E Motors and appli- 
cations—from one two-hundredth to 9,000 h.p.—the variety needed 
by motorized New York and other cities. 


And the quality and service built into and around G-E Motors 
assure the dependability that will meet all these needs. 





otorized Power 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















































Street Scene, Kobe 


Lands: of Charm 
Across the Pacific 


THE OLD WORLD of the Orient is a new world of ad- 
venture for you. Go row to these ancient and fascinat- 
ing lands of the Far East. 

You may visit Honolulu, Yokohama, ae 
rte Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan from 

e. 

Plan to make the complete trip. Visit all of these inter- 
esting ports and countries. No other lands in the world 
offer the traveler so much of adventure and romance. 

Japan is a miracle of scenic loveliness and modern 
progressiveness. Great cities, snow-clad mountains, ter- 
raced gardens, a joyous people. 

China, most ancient in civilization, is a storehouse of 
treasure. See the quaint river life—junks, sampans, 
bumboats swarming beneath your steamer’s bow. 

Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan 
city; Baguio, tropical mountain resort, a short day’s 
journey distant. 

Great President liners take you in perfect comfort. 
Pleasant public rooms. Spacious decks.Airy staterooms. 
A cuisine approved by the most critical of world trav- 
elers. Li stopovers at any port. Tickets interchange- 
able between the two lines. 

There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 
lulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Pan- 
ama and California. 

AnAmerican Mail Liner sails everyfourteen days from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 

And fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


4 : ; For complete information communicate 











eae, eo with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 



































32 Broadway. ... - New York Dime Bank Building . . . Detroit 
604 Fifth Ave. . . . . New York 112 W. AdamsSt. . . Chicago, IL 
25 Broadway... . .- New York 101 Bourse Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth St, . Los ‘Angeles, Calif 




















Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco,Calit. 1519 Railroad Ave.,So., Seattle, Wash. 
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“All Aboard for Honolulu!” 
(Continued from page 22) 


“A grass village of the vintage of 
Captain Cook’s day will be one of 
the features of the first Pan-Pacific 
Polynesian Congress called for Hon- 
olulu during the period of the sesqui- 
centennial in 1928, celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the discovery 
of the Hawaiian Islands. Leaders 
among the aborigines, especially of 
the Polynesian races, from every 
part of the South Pacific are ex- 
pected to attend. 

“The site of the grass village will 
comprise several acres of forest land 
on the grounds of the Pan-Pacific 
Research Institution. There typical 
houses of a century-and-a-half ago 
will be erected. 

“Great banyan, kamani and bread- 
fruit trees flourish, Among them 
Polynesian houses, built close to- 
gether, will be largely hidden by the 
thick tropical growth. Under an 
enormous spreading tree it is plan- 
ned to erect the Samoan Council 
Hall, which, after it has served its 
purpose, will be used as a gathering 
place for Hawaiian Boy Scouts. 

‘“From the streets of Honolulu an 
age-long trail leads to it, traversing 
a dense forest.” 

The Hawaiian Islands, in my 
judgment, have a wonderful future. 
They are excellently governed. They 
have admirable university and school 
facilities. Although no _ minerals 
have been discovered, the land is 
ideally suited for the growing of 
sugar, pineapples, coffee, nuts, vege- 
tables, and a vast variety of small 
fruits. Water in the more populated 
parts is plentiful and of the highest 
quality. The people are, for the 
most part, astonishingly industrious. 
Capital and credit are abundantly 
available. Transportation facilities, 
already good, are being improved. 

Industry is bound to grow. Sugar- 
growing, pineapple growing, coffee- 
raising are bound to grow. The Port 
of Honolulu, as the Orient awakens, 
is bound to grow. Tourist traf- 
fic is bound to grow. 

Above all, Hawaii is unusually 
blessed in that it possesses a number 
of business, financial and agricultural 
leaders of unusual brains, of extraor- — 
dinary energy and of far-seeing en- 
terprise. Among those contibuting 
powerfully to Hawaii’s wellbeing 
and growth should be mentioned 
Governor Farrington, E. O. Tenney, 
E. F. Bishop, W. F. Dillingham, F. 
C. Atherton, R. A. Cooke, J. J. Dole, 
J. Waterhouse, G. H. Angus, A. M. 
Nowell, L. M. Judd and Riley H. 
Allen. After all, it is men who make 
a city, a state, a nation. : 

Before many of Hawiii’s famous 
moons . have passed, the United 
States will be glad to admit the Ter- 
ritory to the full rights of Statehood. 
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ERE is the greatest helper I have 
ever had in this business—my 
Kardex control system. I couldn’t do 
without this faithful partner. Without 
it, I would never know whether I am 
making money or falling behind. It al- 
ways seems to know where business is 
good and how to get it. 

‘‘And this great little silent partner 
of mine has the nicest way of checking 
me up. It has an uncanny knack of 
anticipating the things I am likely to 


“My Most Accurate and 
Reliable Partner” 





forget and signals them for my attention 
in such a forceful way that I am bound 
to get them done. 

“It watches all my bad accounts, 
keeps the salesmen on the jump, holds 
down my inventory, keeps up collec- 
tions, and simply doesn’t let any big or 
little detail get away from me. Always 
on the job, it has made friends with 
every one around the place. I tell you 
a Kardex partner is the best partner 
you can have.”’ : 


Let the Kardex Man introduce this partner to you. The 
Kardex Man is the first authority to consult when you are 
seeking better management for your business. Ask him in today. 








KARDEX 


Rand Kardex Service 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON-RAND 












I would like to know how Kardex 
RAND KARDEX SERVICE, can help me in my business. 
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Name 


















Firm 
33 Kardex Park 
Send a 52 book “The Address. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. C7 Age of Vision in Business Affairs”. . 
City. State 
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WHEN POWERS HANDLES INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTING 





ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general 
use wherever such work as this 
is done: 


General Accounting 

Payroll and Labor Distribution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and Inven- 
tories 

Federal, State and Municipal 
Accounting 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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And Foreign Countries 























ese holes madicate 
H.V. Jones’4th Payment Overdue 


And tnere is no mistake about it. 





For when the sales contract is received, Powers 
cards are prepared. They are the basic account- 
ing records and when used with Powers Me- 
chanical Accounting Equipment produce the 
order register, installment journal, schedule of 
collections due, note register (by due dates), 
note collection book (collections) and custom- 
er’s statement of accounts. 


But this is not all. 


No posting to detail accounts is required. The 
Powers cards when filed become the note and 
installment ledger. Powers cards and equip- 
ment produce mechanically in printed form the 
trial balance, salesmen’s collection statement 
and installment taxation schedules. They give 
an accurate daily control on collections, cash 
and cashiers. 


Powers system not only handles installment 
accounting at a fraction of the cost of manual 
methods, but it protects your customers from 
irritating solicitations for payments that have 
already been made. Powers keeps your records 
up to date. 


May we tell you about it in bulletin form? 
Powers AccountTiInG MAcHINE CoRPORATION 


Graybar Building 
Lexington Avenue at 43rd St., New York City 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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“What Is Life?” 
Judge Gary Answers 
(Continued from page 10) 


then, since he worked until he was 
good and tired, he learned to sleep 
efficiently. 

Two years ago, in the course of his 
work and not at all in search of 
health, Judge Gary visited the plant 
of the Tennessee Coal and iron 
Company, a subsidiary of United 
States Steel, at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. There he met George Gordon 
Crawford, president of the company, 
and noted that Mr. Crawford seemed 
remarkably strong and well. Mr. 
Crawford explained that he had taken 
a course in the company hospital and 
enthusiastically recommended the 
treatment to Judge Gary. 


Rules for Health 


Judge Gary was not ill. In fact, 
upon close examination, the doctors 
could find nothing wrong. But Judge 
Gary’s curiosity was aroused. He 
was well enough, to be sure, but was 
there any reason why the steel busi- 
ness, since it had gone into health 
building as a by-product, should let 
well enough alone? He decided to 
stay a couple of weeks himself and 
put himself under the doctor’s disci- 
pline. 

“The rules they laid down,” he 
said, “were much the same rules that 
I had practiced all my life. But the 
doctors were a little more strict with 
me than I had been with myself, and 
they improved my diet considerably. 
If I had known as much about eating 
when I was young as I do now, I am 
sure that I would be much stronger 
than I am to-day.” 

Here: are the rules for health and 
longevity. as laid down to the new 
patient. .Judge Gary found none of 
them irksome; and some of them, 
he believes, if ‘carefully followed, 
will lead to more important things 
than mere longevity: 

“Exercise in the open air but with 
moderation. 

“Breathe deeply of pure air as 
much as possible. 


Shun Alcoholics 


“Leave alcoholic and other stimu- 
lants alone. Take tea and coffee if 


you happen to like them, but in mod- 


eration. 

“Drink pure water. 

“Eat little meat, red meat not more 
than once a week. 

“Eat little starch, fat or sweet; eat 
green vegetables containing plenty of 
mineral salts. Eat whole wheat 
bread ; eat good fresh fruit and drink 
milk if it agrees with you. 

“Follow regular habits. 

“Get plenty of sleep. 

“Work hard, mentally and physic- 
ally, but not too long at one time. 
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“Lead a good, clean life. 

“Keep an even temper and avoid 
excitement. 

“Never get angry or indulge in 
controversy. 

“Obey the Golden Rule.” 

Just what, I wondered, did the 
Golden Rule have to do with long- 
evity? But I remembered that: Judge 
Gary was not interested in longevity ; 
and if life is made up of human re- 
lations, the Golden Rule is surely a 
fundamental principle of health. 

“T am almost a Sun Worshipper,” 
the Judge volunteered in conclusion. 
“Human life can not get along with- 
out plenty of sun. I have been much 
interested in reading in the news- 
papers of the discoveries of Professor . 
Steenbock, of the University of 
Wisconsin. I, of course, know 
nothing about his actual findings, and 
I do not know whether scientists will 
agree with his theory or not. But 
the theory fascinates me—the theory 
that one of the essential vitamins is 
produced by the violet rays of the 
sun: that these rays, in fact, when 
absorbed by certain sea-weeds, pro- 
duce the particular food for codfish 
which gives its curative qualities to 
cod liver oil. 

“T am glad the scientists are study- 
ing sunlight. The more they learn 
about its various rays, the better it 
will be for the health of the whole 
world.” 


Biggest and Best Job - 


“Just one more question,” said the 
interviewer. “In all your eighty 
years of achievement, what in your 
opinion has been your biggest and 
best job?” 

Judge Gary considered the ques- 
tion carefully before replying. Then 
he said: 

“Helping to introduce the present 
system of candid publicity into cor- 
poration affairs.” 

“Of course,” he added, “I was only 
one of many. Nobody does any- 
thing single-handed. It is only by co- 
operation that great human ends are 
achieved. But I am very happy to- 
day to have had some part in that 
great change. The people have a 
right to know how the people’s busi- 


hess is being carried on; and the more’ 


they do know about it, the better it 
will be for business. Big Business, 
like human hfe, can not thrive prop- 
erly in the dark.” 





Up-to-Date 

The Editor: , 

We -have*been subscribers to 

your magazine for several years. 

It is kept more alive and up-to- 

date than any similar publication 
we have ever read... 

T.. DOUGLAS, 

President, 
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1. Complete Line 
2. Built of Steel 
* ‘3. Attractive 
Appearance 
4. Greatest 
Movability 
5. Sensational 
' Prices 
6. Easily Wired 
7. Erection 
Service 


found inal | I types ' 
Hausermang [Partitions 
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Lake Champlain Pulp .& - Paper : Corp., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Steel Partitions Installed 


or rearranged=without fuss, muss or noise 















Y using Hauserman Movable 

Steel Partitions you can re- 
arrange your office layout for greater 
efficiency or install an entire, new instal- 
lation after you have occupied the building, 
as did the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. and the New York Telephone Co.— 


with “business as usual’. 


These partitions consisting of standardized 
steel and glass units rigidly bolted together are 
erected ina few hours. No interruption to busi- 
ness—no fuss, muss or noise. A quick, simple 
operation resulting in a substantial, fine looking, 
livable partition of outstanding value. All elec- 
tric wires; ordinarily unsightly, are concealed 
with‘n the hollow members. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions are the 
product of 10 years’ partition experience—a 
proven product, not an experiment —and have 
been: used nation-wide on large and- important 
commercial and industrial projects. — 


Our story will interest you 
THE.E. F.. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
Largest:Steel Partition Manufacturer 


6817 Grant Avenue ‘Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Boston Pittsburgh Detroit Chicago Cincirinati 


ERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


may be considered rather defi- 

nitely improved during the past 
month, especially in the latter half, even 
though the headway is perhaps not so 
impressive as might be wished. 

The importance of general weather 
conditions on business, and _ especially 
upon retail sales, is never so clearly 
demonstrated as in the Spring season. 
Last year Spring was quite tardy in 
putting in an appearance and bad 
weather had a like influence 
upon retail trade and general 


B USINESS and industrial activity 


financial and commodity divisions. 


cent. of capacity. Independents are also 
gaining with production around 82 per 
cent. In general, both the Corporation 
and the independents have shown the 
sharpest expansion in output that has 
been witnessed at this season for many 
years. 

Bank clearings continue to run well 
ahead of the same periods in 1926, de- 
spite the definitely lower price levels 
which now maintain for most of the 
commodity and manufactured lines. 


Final figures show net profits for the 
first month of the current year at 
$61,578,697, compared with $81,017,000 in 
December and with $65,842,000 in Jan- 
uary of 1926. With this last exception, 
however, this year’s figure is the largest 
which Class I roads have ever reported 
in the opening month of the calendar 
year. 

The January returns for this year 
show the month’s proportion of a 4.2 
per cent. return on the road’s claimed 
property valuation, compared 
with a return basis of 4.6 per 





business. 





This year, early indications 
seem to point to a possible re- 
versal of 1926 conditions since 
there are distinct signs of an 
early and pleasant Spring. 
There is always. the possibility 


Highlights of the News 


Refunding Liberty Bond Issues ... 
What Congress Did Not Do ....... 
Plans for Restricting Oil Output .. 


that such a statement may ° A 

reach readers in the midst of aoe ngewe — ae Es ti. 
a late blizzard so all that may arger Or eat Urop Esti- 
be safely said is that up to this mated Cocecercecececsecrceccececee eee eece 


writing clear, mild days have 
given impetus not only to re- 
tail trade, but also to manufac- 
turing activity in many various 
lines. 


Sales Increase 


EPARTMENT store sales 

have shown a decided ex- 
pansion in recent weeks, after 
a lull since the holiday season. 
Chain store sales are also on 
the up-grade. The mail-order 
houses reparted another moder- 
ate decline below 1926 in their 





U. S. Protectorate for ‘Nicaragua? . 
Money in Circulation Increases 
Income Tax Payments High 
Premiere Coal Strike of 1927 ...... 
Chinese Renew War Operations .. 
Gold Import Movement Checked ... 
Public for Senate Rules Revision.. 
Engineers Ask Pay Increase ...... 
Germany, France and The League . 
Canada Passes First Export Crisis 
Since Gold Standard ....... boxe 
The Soviet in China 


eeoereeeeee eee 
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cent. in the same month of last 


year. On a basis of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s rate-making valuations, 
54 the return is around 4.9 per 
60 cent., compared with about 5.3 
58 in January of 1926. 
50 More Records 
57 Sth At statistics of the 
60 Class I roads for last year 
54 are now available and show 
the following important rec- 
60 ords: a new high mark for the 
year’s freight traffic; practically 
60 no congestion in such traffic; 
54 new high records for both 
60 total operating revenues and 
56 operating expenses; further re- 
60 duction in operating ratio, 
bringing the figure down to 
60 73.1 for 1926, the lowest pro- 
60 portion recorded since 1917; a 


new high record in railway 
history for net operating in- 

















sales for February, but business 
in this category has picked up 
rapidly during most of the past month 
and March statements of new orders 
should quite reverse the previous trend. 


Good weather has also influenced 
motor car sales, building operations and 
the steel trade. The latter shows definite 
expansion during the past month. Feb- 
ruary was, in reality, a very good month 
as regards operations, even though 
prices were considerably lower. Quota- 
tions have tended to strengthen during 
March and even though they are not 
back to their previous levels of late last 
year, the higher rates of output will go 
far to make up for the reduced profit 
margins. 


The Steel Corporation has reported 


an anticipated decline in forward orders 
but operations have increased almost 
steadily to current levels around 97 per 








Net Profits Show Further But Smaller 


More Records for 1926. 
Freight Loadings 


A®* had been anticipated, final re- 
ports of Class I railroad systems for 
the month of January show net operat- 
ing income in a further decline from the 
high levels of late last year. 

This decline, however, is largely sea- 
sonal and while net for January is off 
about 25 per cent. from the December 
figure it shows a drop of only slightly 
over 6 per cent. from the net for Jan- 
uary of last year. 


Declines. 


come and a gain of 8.2 per cent. 
over the figure for 1925; and 
a new high record for railway 
taxes, the first year in which the totals 
paid have surpassed $400,000,000. 

One of the few unfavorable factors 


shown in the 1926 record is a decline in © 


passenger traffic of about 1% per cent. 
below the previous year, the lowest to- 
tals reported since 1916. 


[ nee of revenue freight have 
fallen off in recent weeks from the 
rather large gains reported during most 
of February but are still running mod- 
erately ahead of the preceding year. 
chiefly, it appears, on account of the 
high volume of coal traffic. Thus far 
in 1927 total freight loadings have ap- 
proximated 8,350,000 cars, a gain of 
about 3 per cent. over the 8,100,000 cars 
loaded in the same period of last year. 

In the latest weekly reports loadings 
of coal and grain show the largest gaits 
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over corresponding weeks of 1926, live- 
stock, merchandise and ore are running 
about even, while miscellaneous freight 
is off moderately and forest products 
and coke are down considerably. 
Progress of the Nickel Plate merger, 
if any, is just as mysteriously shrouded 
as ever but there still appear sufficient 
dissenters to make its consummation 
dubious. The C. & O. minority com- 


mittee has again come to life and issued 
loud proclamations against the proposed 
deal as contrary to the public interest. 




















Averages Continue Downward Trend 
But Important Commodities Recover. 
Oil Down and Steel Prices Up. 


FTER the drastic declines of late in 

February and during the early part 
of the past month commodity prices have 
firmed up considerably and quotations 
for most of the important staples have 
regained at least a good share of the 
ground previously lost. The recent 
strength, however, appears more in the 
nature of a technical recovery rather 
than indicating any important turn in 


the long but gradual downward trend in 
commodity prices. 
Latest Mo. Prev. Yr. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ......... 183.269 185.471 192.678 
Bradstreet’s ........ 12.5543 12.5153 13.3985 
The monthly index numbers for the 
chief commodity averages. display 
greater irregularity than usual. Brad- 
street’s latest figure shows a moderate 
increase over the previous month, while 
Dun’s average continues to decline at a 
rather rapid pace. The decline in the 
latter figure amounts to over 1 per cent. 
in a single month and is considerably 
greater than the fractional gain in the 
Bradstreet average. 


Indexes Still Low 


Af usual the’ weekly index figures for 
commodity prices appear closer to 
current conditions. Professor Irving 
Fisher’s wholesale price index of 200 
representative commodities has recov- 
ered moderately to above 142, compared 
with the recent low of 141.4, which was 
the lowest figure recorded since the 
Summer of 1925. Even the latest figures 
however, are still nearly 10 points be- 
low last year’s average of 151.3 and 
about 17 points below the 1925 yearly 
average of 159.2. 

The miscellaneous metals have par- 
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ticipated in the general recovery of 
commodity prices to a large degree. 
Zine is the only classification to show 
current declines from prices prevailing 
earlier in the month, while lead, copper 
and tin all show material advances. 


Oi Declines Further 


HE rather drastic declines in crude 

oil and refined prices have continued 
during most of the past month and are 
quite general throughout the entire 
country east of the Rocky Mountain 
district. Prices are generally now at 
the lowest levels seen in the past two 
years and are admitted to be under cost 
of production, except in the new fields, 
where flush output is being produced. 
The gasoline market has also declined 
along with crude oil prices and kero- 
sene and other refined products have 
declined on an average of 1 cent per 
gallon. 


Smee in the grain markets has 
been fairly well distributed through- 
out most of the list but the advances 
are generally only moderate. Oats has 
been perhaps the strongest feature and 
is up about 2% cents per bushel from 
prices maintaining around the first of 
the month. 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by si 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: Agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes Business Map for Previous Month 
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Gainpinc away on the problem inside your factory may 
not be your solution — a new location for your factory may be 
the key to lower costs and better marketing. 

If you’ve felt the grip of “factors beyond control” — modern 
conditions, selling, buying trends — possibly there is another 
base location for your business that will give you a more favor- 
able set of conditions—savings and advantages far greater than 
any other locality can offer you. New York is best for one 
firm — Milwaukee for another. 


17 plants came to Wilmington last year —for its superior 
COMBINATION of advantages for their operations. 


We suggest that you have certain localities measured up— 
see which would enable you to offer the greatest advantages 
to your customers. 


WE OFFER YOU a CONSULTANT —to represent you 
confidentially. If you will write us your needs—materials, type 
of labor, services like power, water, gas, R. R. sidings, etc., and 
where you want to cut costs—our CONSULTANT will care- 
fully study our city’s qualifications from your standpoint, and 
give you a reliable report, Free of Charge. 


This may open up surprising possibilities for you—it will be 
so handled as to conserve your time. 


Over-night deliveries to 30 Million People. 

HIGH SPOTS § Short haul from coal mines and refineries. 
tq. Labor of all grades. § Many industries. § Three fine railroads. 
§ Great new Marine Terminal. § Freedom from shipping jams. 


§ Convenience to foreign & coastwise markets & fast-growing Southeast. 


Address: 


Industrial Depattment, Room 1302 Chamber of Commerce. 


D’'ELA.WA R E 
“The Port of Personal Service” 
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Wheat, corn, rye and the smaller 
grains have recently eased off. some- 
what from the high levels reached on 
the. recovery, apparently due in large 
measure to reduction of the short in- 
terest and Government figures showing 
stocks of grain at comparatively high 
levels. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest ev. Prey. 

Wheat, May ......... $1.40% $1.39% $1.59 
re -76 78% 

ROE > BEATS io iiccs cian 46% 44 40 
Cotton, Mid, May..... 14.12 14.08 19.22 
eRe 7.45 7.25 8.75 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio...... 153% 14% 18% 
Se ee 0605 0605 05 
O0f, - FAMNG °.vccwcsce 22.00 22.00 27.00 
Iron, :2 X, Phila......, 22.75 22.75 23.50 
ee a ie eae 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Et kgbiuiettaceiectes 7.65 7.40 8.60 
ae ee Oe re 13.3714 13.12% 7.40 
— E. St. Louis 6.75 6.82% 7.40 
Cawdeestibewedeutese 9.88 64.50 
edter, re eee 41 -40 60 
Crude Oil, Mid- Cont... 1:38 1.75 1.65 
ROEMEEEOE  Giecacucscasse 21 22 17 


In the steel and iron market prices 
have firmed up in encouraging fashion 
after the rather general declines which 
were noted about a month ago. Prices 
are still below the average levels pre- 
vailing around the beginning of the 
present year and the peak of buying 
for the second quarter appears to have 
been passed, but there is still a good 
demand in anticipation of still higher 
prices if the bituminous coal strike de- 
velops into a very lengthy affair. 

‘Steel scrap has recovered about 50 
cents a ton, with current prices some- 
what above $17, while pig iron is also 
up about 50 cents.a ton in the Chicago 
district. Higher prices are also ap- 
pearing for strips, sheets and other 
classifications of finished product. 
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Government Begins Indirect Refund- 
ing of Liberty Bonds. More Money 
in Circulation. 

HE general money market appears to 

be on a stable level and there have 
been no important changes in interest rates 
during the past few weeks. Some firming 
up, especially in call money, was noted 
around the middle of the month on heavy 
Government transactions, but the strin- 
gency, if it could be called that, lasted 
only a few days, and the call rate very 
shortly dropped back to its levels at 4 per 
cent. and below. 


2 Wks. bce 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Call Mehey  secsccisvce 4% 4% 4% 
60-90 day time......... 4% 4% 4% 
Commercial paper .... 4% 4% 4y, 
New York rediscount...4 4 4 


GREAT deal of -interest has rightly 
been manifested by financial cifcles 
in Government financing and refunding 
announcements and operations during the 
past month. Confidence in continued ease 
in money rates is indicated not only by the 
offering of Government certificates of in- 
debtedness at 3% and 3% per cent., but 
also by the tremendous response which the 
issues received. : 
There were two issues of these certifi- 
cates issued March 15th in,amount of 
about $450,000,000, but total subscriptions 
were received by the Government of about 
$1,250,000,000, showing an over-subscrip- 
tion of about $800,000,000, or nearly 200 
per cent. Allotments of the certificates 
were cut down to this degree. 
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ms With the approval of the 


Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 


cA National Charter has been granted to the 
‘Bank of Italy, effective March 1, 1927, as thes 


ch 


‘| BANK OF ITALY 


: National TRUST andSAVINGS Association 








MIATIONALIZATION of the Bank of Italy not only 
4) means continuing operation within the Federal 

gull Reserve System, but also insures for the custom- 
ers of the institution the full benefit of those advantages 
conferred upon National Banks by recent Congressional 
enactment. $y The Bank of Tealy has long ranked 
among the nation’s foremost banks, both with respect 
to its aggregate resources and invested capital. ‘The ex- 
ecutives of the institution have therefore accepted Na- 
tionalization, believing the time is now ripe to assume 


| 
| the responsibilities that attach to the prominence which 
| the Bank of Italy holds in this country and abroad. $e Through this 








action, there is established in Western Ametica, an organization that is 
| n Americe, a organizatio 
| , a definite part of the Nation s financial structure;— National in name, 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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scope and character-—and fully equipped to meet every requirement of 
metropolitan banking, and furnish adequate facilities for the convenient 
transaction of business, $s As a member of the National Associa- 
tion, the Bank of Italy will coutinue to serve the people of 
California, seeking always to provide the greatest 
| measure of banking convenience, and at- 
‘ tending, with gcnuine interest, 
| to the needs of its 
customers. 
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Share Prices? 


fuel oil. 


early in April. 


42-44 NEW STREET 





Write your name and address in this space 


Coal Companies 
What About the Outlook for Profits and 


What Effect Would a Strike in Unionized 
Fields Have Upon “Open Shop” Producers? 


Where Are Anthracite Companies Heading 
In Face of Competition From Oil Burners? 


From the investors’ viewpoint, the problem of hard and 
soft coal production and markets was never more perplexing 
than it is to-day. Bituminous mines have been unusually active 
for many months, but the outlook this Spring is uncertain. 
Anthracite distributors are complaining about markets lost to 
What can they do to regain lost ground? 

The coal prospect has been analyzed by this newspaper 
from the angle of individual corporations. 
set forth in a series of special articles. 


Subscribe in time to get the articles in 
order of publication, using coupon below. 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 


THE NEW YORK NEWS BUREAU ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


and mail with check for $2.50 for three months’ trial subscription. 


The result will be 
The first will appear 
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Building and Loan Shares 
Lakeland Building and 


Loan Association 
Capital $2,000,000.00 


Operating strictly under state supervision 
and on the mutual plan. 


Shares for sale at par, $100.00 per share, with- 
out bonus or commission of any kind. Pays & 
Per cent per annum, in quarterly installments of 
2 per cent, January first, April first, July first, 
and October first of each year. Owners of these 
shares have no taxes to pay, no insurance to 
look after and no titles to bother with. Money 
available any time and no notice of desire to 
witdraw is required. 


Let Us Send You Booklet 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Box 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 








Corporate Financing 


Inquiries invited from 
going corporations desir- 
ing additional financing. 





Dealers & Distributors 


of Investment Securities 


A. D. Phelps & Co. 
25 Broad St. New York 
Tel. Hanover 0239 
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IN 19 STATES 


‘MIDDLE ‘WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of One 
Dollar and Seventy-Five 
Cents ($1.75) upon each 
share of the outstanding Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock, payable 
April 15, 1927, to all Pre- 
ferred stockholders of record 
on the Company’s books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., April 1, 1927. 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT. 
Secretary. 
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ERHAPS more important from a 

market standpoint, however, was the 
announcement by Secretary of the Treas. 
ury Mellon of a new issue of 5-year 3y, 
per cent. Treasury notes which would be 
issued in exchange for the second 4% per 
cent. Liberty Loan Bonds. The latter js. 
sue is callable for redemption in whole 
or in part after November 15th, 1927, and 
the theory is that many of such holders 
would prefer to have a 5-year bond in 
preference to one that might be called 
within the next few months, even at a 
lower interest rate. 

As a result of these very definite steps 
toward refunding the second 414’s, the en- 
tire market for United States Govern- 
ment bonds surged forward on high vol- 
ume of sales, with most of the active 
issues of both Liberty and Treasury 
bonds going into new high ground for all 
time. 

Gold Movement 

7 HE gold import movement which as- 

sumed such large proportions during 
the first month of the present year has 
subsided since then, but the balance of the 
movement is still indicated moderately in 
favor of this country. Preliminary fig- 
ures for the gold movement through the 
Port of New York during February show 
imports of about $15,000,000, of which $7,- 
000,000 came from England, $6,000,000 
from France and slightly over $1,000,000 
from Canada. There were exports of 


- about $2,000,000, most of which went to 


Germany. During the past month the 
movement has been at a somewhat lower 
rate, with both Japan and Canada ship- 
ping gold rather freely. 

Some indication of business improve- 
ment may be noted in the most recent fig- 
ures of the Treasury Department, which 
show actual money in circulation in the 
United States at $4,778,000,000, or an in- 
crease of aproximately $67,000,000 in a 
single month. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to increase moderately and are 
still running well ahead of the same period 
of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1927 1926 
) 2. Aen $ 8,612,677,000 $ 8,033,554,000 
ee EDO Te 716,187,000 674,055,000 
Philadelphia ......... 632,097,000 572,184,000 
Oe ere 902,716,000 724,541,000 
BARONE oociicvcccss 335,345,000 359,835,000 
MEE puosanaacanace 3065, 344,368, 
SRR 1,659,869,000  1,557,721,000 
ee 338,504,000 350,045,000 
Minneapolis .......... 191,954,000 203,926,000 
SY ee 542, 339,588,000 
SS ee eee 178,768,000 \ 














Stage Set for Coal Strike in the Bi- 
tuminous Fields. More Requests for 
Rail Wage Increases. 


Vo captidee ye t appears to be set for 
the grand display and opening of the 
American Coal Strike of 1927. Union 
operators in the bituminous fields, con- 
trolling about 35 per cent. of domestic 
soft coal production, are firm in their 
intentions to force a wage cut, while 
the union miners are just as firm, if not 
more so, in their refusal to accept such 
readjustment. 

The old Jacksonville agreement ex- 
pires April 1, 1927, and with no near 
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WHITE ENTERS LOW PRICE 


55 


LIGHT DELIVERY FIELD 


Announcing Reduced Prices 


Placing 


Model 15 
¥4-1 TON CHASSIS 
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F.0.B. FACTORY 


"005 SAVING 


WHITE Transportation within 


the Reach of Everyone 


*2150,« OLD prices +° 2950 
5 @ NEW PRICES »*°2E2ZS. 


Model 20 
1A TON CHASSIS 
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WHITE transportation is today within the reach of every field of 

business and industry.. Because of the increasing demand for qual- 
ity truck performance, The White Company announces a broadening 
of its merchandising policy resulting in reductions in the prices of 
two models of four-speed light delivery trucks. 


White is extending its area of transporta- 
tion service—entering a wider field of fast, 
light delivery and establishing a complete 
range of truck capacity and price never 
before equaled by any high-grade truck 
manufacturer. 


The name and reputation of White is in- 
surance of continued high quality. These 
are the same high-grade White Trucks— 
at lower prices—the same standard speci- 
fications. For years the four-speed White 
Model 15 and Model 20 have been the out- 
standing quality trucks in the light deliv- 
ery field. No truck of the same size or 
capacity (34-ton, 1-ton and 114-ton) com- 


pares with them in dependable, low-cost 
transportation over hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles. 


Throughout the chassis construction of 
the White Model 15 and Model 20 you will 
find inbuilt quality, ruggedness and ex- 
clusive White mechanical features that 
are not duplicated in any other light de- 
livery truck at any price. 





= se mat 
THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Please send me complete specifications, etc., covering White 
Light Delivery Trucks at reduced prices. 
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Terms—Operators wishing to buy trucks on terms can do so 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON 
BOSTON CANTON 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 
WASHINGTON DAYTON 
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ROCHESTER TAMPA 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 


LOUISVILLE 
ATLANTA 


Modern Management controls thru Anal- 
ysis. Itisa high powered spot light pierc- 
ing the grey limbo of questionable things 
or flooding the blackness of the unknown. 
It’s a business microscope—bringing into 
human vision the hidden and obscure. 


The executive presses a button. “‘ Aladdin,”’ 
his modern accounting department, places 
before him. facts and figures; arranged, 


Is it Trade Conditions? Markets? Mate- 
rials? Processes? Costs? Organization?— 
The story is revealed. Thru Analysis, 
profits are guarded; balance and stability 
maintained ; efficiency andserviceimproved. 


Long ago, Pascal called Analysis “the art 
of discovering unknown truths. 
Accounting has made it a necessary part 
of the Science of business. 
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The more competent the Analysis, the bet- 


ERNST & ERNST 
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SYSTEM SERVICE 
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The Tragedy 
of Lost Sales 


Security Salesmen: 
Note 


If all the sales you /ost—or even 
half of them—could be turned into 
sales made, how would it affect 
your income? 


The Babson Course in Investments and 
Security Selling —the Standard Course 
_ used by scores of well known bond houses 
for Le pny ape A salesmen—will give you 
a training in selling securities and keeping 
clients satisfied that will practically insure | 





your success. 
Our booklet Security Salesmanship—the | 
ion fully outlining this Training | 


will be sent at your request—gratis. 
Send for Booklet 1334 


Babson Institute ®senFe | 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


72 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





High Grade Bonds Bought on 


Partial Payment. Plan - 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on -request 
without obligation. : - 
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possibility of negotiating a new agree- 
ment acceptable to both employers and 
employees there seems no way of avoid- 
ing the projected strike. 

Nor is there any way of prophesying 
at this time how long such a strike 
may last. The writer’s feeling, however, 
is that the present struggle will be some- 
what of a life-and-death battle for both 
sides, and on such a basis no early set- 
tlement should be expected. 


New Wage Demands 


EANWHILE, the most recent re- 
port of Labor Bureau, Inc., shows 
an average wage increase of over 5 per 
cent. in the past month, affecting nearly 
5,000 employees in 26 industries. Most 
of the wage reductions were in the tex- 
tile field and most of the increases in the 
printing trades. 

New demands from the various classi- 
fications of railroad employees continue 
to be brought forward. Apparently the 
increases granted earlier in the year to 
firemen and trainmen on the Eastern 
roads have encouraged all branches in 
demands for like increases. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has filed demands for a 15 per cent. 
wage increase for alf classes of engi- 
neers, both light and heavy duty, on the 
Eastern lines. The demands involve 
about 30,000 workers, and a total re- 
quested wage increase of approximately 


$13,000,000. 














New Estimates on Grain Stocks Still 
Held on Farms. World Wheat 
Yields Are Higher 


W EATHER conditions are reported 
generally favorable during most of 
the past month for both cotton and 
wheat. Some anxiety as to the moisture 
condition in the Winter wheat belt has 
apparently been relieved by melting of 
previous snows and later storms whic» 
have covered portions of the belt as 
deep as six inches. It is now felt that 
sufficient moisture is promised to carry 
the new crop into the Spring season of 
rails. 

Some cotton is being planted in the 
extreme southern section with fair 
progress reported, while a small amount 
of corn has been put out as far north 
as the Oklahoma ‘line. 


Stocks of Grain 


ONSIDERABLE interest attaches to 
the estimates of the Department of 


grains of the crops of 1926 which still 
remained on the farms as of March 
Ist, 1927. This report shows over 130,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat on the farms, 
compared with only about 100,000,000 
bushels at the same time last year and 
‘with about 112,000,000 bushels. at the 
“same time im"1925: Farm stocks of oats 
were somewhat lower, at 426,000,000 
bushels, compared with 571,000,000 bush- 
els last year. Farm supply of rye was 
5,650,000 bushels, compared with 6,550,000 
bushels. 

Stock of corn still held on the farms 
from. last season’s crop is somewhat 
lower than for the previous year, 
but is still far above the normal aver- 











age. The figures show a supply of 





Agriculture on stocks of the principal ° 
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2e- 1.114,000,000 bushels, compared with 
nd 1,330,000,000 bushels in 1926 and with 
id- only 758,000,000 bushels in 1925. 
7 W HEAT in country mills and eleva- 
ke tors is reported at just under 86,- 
—_ 000,000 bushels, against 76,000,000 bush- 
ii els in 1925. This commodity is the only 
pe one which shows a larger volume of last 
7 year’s crop still on hand on the farms, 
~ but the increase is just about commen- 
surate with the increase in the size of 
last season’s crop. As a matter of fact, 
present farm supplies are estimated at 
edi 68.3 per cent. of the season’s crop in 
WS the previous year. The farm supplies 
per of corn have been drawn down consid- 
rly erably from last year’s and amount to 
ost only about 16.5 per cent. of the total 
eX- crop, compared with nearly 20 per cent. 
the of the total crop which still remained 
on the farms at this time last year. 
5S1- 
nue World Wheat Crop 
the Reports from both foreign and do- 
to mestic sources in the wheat market 
ern have been fairly well balanced during 
11 the past month. The Department of Millions of wild flowers nouuiig m the sun—near San Bernaraine 
Agriculture has estimated the total 
ers world wheat crop, excluding production r4 ¢ 
nt. in Russia and China at 3,441,000,000 W ell 
1gi- bushels, compared with 3,400,000,000 9 
the bushels in 1925 and with a five-year 
sve average of 3,298,000,000 bushels. 7 e 
re Argentina and Australia have revised m On OO ; 
tely their estimates upward, and although 9 9 
uncertainty continues as to production 
in Russia and China, it is believed that ° 99 
exports of the former country at least This Summer ee 
37) will run considerably higher than for the 
ay FCCTIERS. FANT: “**Are the golf clubs in?—did you “And yet, no rain all summer to spoil your 
Le a ee ee get _my brown bag?—Here’s the fires: inl" Tiice, or whatever else you think 
till the levels reported around the early TAXI! The trunks have gone of doing. 
—, of the past month, but the ad- havent, they2—Come on, boys, we've “Golf courses of the finest; cool, blue lakes 
vance in this category has not nearly only half an hour for the train! a mile high in the mountains; Old Missionsin 
kept pace with the gains in the general a ruins that make you think of Europe; a great 
i oe aaa **A’boarrrdd’—Well, we're off. the ceatumes of the workd--there, in fact, 
and In view of the toientionn that most And let me tell you, we re going tO because almost the entire world is typified in 
ure of the commodity price advances have have a lot of fun! Wait till you see Southern California. 
has been in the form of recovery from pre- that country! Mountains running “And the railroad trip—across the historic 
of vious weakness, the failure of cotton to right down to the beaches, lovely Indian Lands, over the Rocky Mountains, 
hich go ahead on this movement is hot sur- little valleys, motor roads—five thou- _ through the canyons, down the valleys, to or- 
as prising, since that commodity held firm sand miles of them, smooth as bou- 228 groves, palms, cacti and bright flowers. 
that to strong during most of the weakness levards—and through scenery such Come now or this summer. There is no 
arry in - general market and has had no as you have never seen! Boys and — y aol bh = ae in hg 
1 of ver ° . a . 
The Soman GRGMr i aaa er ak girls, you're GOING somewhere! ——_rancisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
the hesitation than of reaction, but there “ ? , and Spokane. Ses tee Goune Racitic Const to 
fair has appeared considerable bey a gen gt apelie 2 a cocaine: , Se 
€ pressure under blankets nine nights out of ten all 
yunt from foreign and domestic sellers. summer in Southern California,—I’ll almost Special low-cost, round trip fares 
orth promise that. U.S. Weather Bureau shows On all railroads from May 15th to 
the average mean temperatures for fifty years October 3ist. 
in a central city there. Look at them—so Railroad ticket agents everywhere can give 
Junes, 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 50 Augusts, you details,—tell youallabout it. Ask them. 
71; 50 Septembers, 69. Humidity, too, is Learn some things that you have overlooked, 
Sane always low. perhaps. Or mail coupon below to us. 
t of 
ipal - Crude Oil Production Still Near High- e e 
still est on Record Despite Efforts to Southern a 1 ornia 
ath Restrain Output. Sugar and Coal 
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Ce ee ee oe eon 
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Proved by the fact that DURO makes and 
sells more electric pumps and automatic 
water systems and water softeners than 
any other manufacturer. 


THE DURO COMPANY 
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There have been rather determined 
and well-meaning efforts on the part of 
producers to curtail new production 
which is flooding the market and join- 
ing with extraordinarily large stocks to 
force the recent weakness in the general 
market. Such efforts at restriction have 
centered chiefly in the Seminole dis- 
trict, but considerable difficulty has been 
encountered in getting all of the pro- 
ducing companies to co-operate in such 
limitation. 


Oil Restriction 


Some of the larger producers in that 
field claim that the suggestions .thus far 
advanced are too narrow in their speci- 
fications and do not take in any of the 
surrounding or outlying fields which 
could continue to produce their flush 
output and thus discount any beneficial 
effects of the agreement. Meanwhile, 
Seminole production is still reported 
above 300,000 barrels per day, though 
this shows a moderate decrease from the 
high point. 


== one seems pery willing to 
predict how long the union strike 
in the soft coal fields will last, but it is 
conceded that both sides are likely to 
be so stubborn that no very early settle- 
ment can be looked for. 

Bituminous production has continued 
abnormally high right up to the present 
date at which the strike is scheduled to 
begin. Latest estimates place the aver- 
age production during March at not far 
from 13,000,000 tons per week and at 
least one or two of the weeks have gone 
well above that figure. Meanwhile, soft 
coal prices are quite firm, but no rapid 
advances have as yet appeared. On the 
other hand authorities expect that the 
usual 50 cents per ton Spring reduction 
on domestic sizes of anthracite may be 
increased this year, and there are even 
some who expect a reduction of as much 
as $1 per ton by the larger anthracite 
companies. 


Sugar Statistics 


UGAR — Cuban sources have esti- 

mated production in that territory 
up to March Ist at 2,102,000 tons, 
against 2,205,000 tons during the same 
period of last year. Most of this reduc- 
tion is probably due to the fact that 
no mills began to grind before January 
lst of the present year, whereas last 
year a number of the mills started con- 
siderably earlier. 

Current production is running about 
283,000 tons per week, against 255,000: 
tons per week at the same time last 
year. Average yield of about 65 re- 
porting mills thus far in the season has 
been 10.68 per cent., against 11.17 per 
cent. last year, although such yields 
have shown a strong tendency to in- 
crease within the last few weeks. 
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Dominion Passes First Export Crisis 
of Gold Standard without Embargo. 
Foreign Trade Increases 

ANADIAN trade with the United 

States shows a gain of more than 
$83,000,000 for the twelve months ended 
January 31, 1927, with a total dollar 
volume of $1,155,000,000. Imports from 
the United States were up about $83,- 
000,000, while exports declined about 
$4,000,000. Canadian trade with Great 
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water power eee. cap- 
acity 480,000 

cluded in the 250-million- 
dollar Edison System. 


in Southern California ! 





.p., are in- 


The manufacturer who locates his plant in the ra- 
pidly growing industrial area of Southern Califor- 
nia is assured abundant, dependable power from 
the third largest hydro-electric company in the 
world with a connected load of 1,450,298 horse- 
power. 


The Southern California Edison Company’s in- 
dustrial load alone is 632,488 horsepower, serving 
over 8,000 manufacturing plants having 200,000 
employees. 


Its huge system includes 21 water power plants 
and 4 steam plants. This system represents an 
investment of $250,000,000 and $42,000,000 more 
will be spent in 1927 to increase facilities to keep 
pace with the rapid industrial growth of Southern 
California. 


The Edison System will generate two and one- 
half billion kilowatt hours in 1927--more than the 
total in the United States in 1905! 


Rates are regulated by the State Railroad Commission and indus- 
trial power rates are particularly low. For complete data, address 


” Southern California Edison Company 


OS Angele, f 
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steam plants contributean 
additional 368,000 horse- 
power to this system 
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$1000 


and the 
FRENCH PLAN 


The investment of $100 in any 
French building will give you a share 
in the ownership and participation in 
the profits of an exceptionally sound 
income-producing property. The 
FRENCH PLAN insures the follow- 
ing unusual advantages: 


1. 


SAFETY—Your investment is 
safeguarded by the entire net in- 
come from the operation of the 
property—not only for the pay- 
ment of dividends—but until every 
dollar of your original investment 
has been repaid to you in full. 


Ri 


INCOME — Your Investment 
pays a cumulative dividend of 6% 
per annum. 

3. 


RETURN OF CAPITAL— 
Your original investment is re- 
turned to you in ten equal retire- 
ments. Relatively, your invest- 
ment under the FRENCH PLAN 
is a short-term investment. 


4. 


PROFIT—After the repayment 
of the amount of your original in- 
vestment — plus 6% — you receive 
50% of all net profits distributed 
from the property without one 
dollar of your original invest- 
ment! 


SEND THE COUPON 


The Coupon below will bring you 
full details of the FRENCH 
PLAN, so that you can see what 
it should produce in income and 
profits on any portion of your in- 
vestment funds. Tear it out— 
now—and mail it TO-DAY! 


FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


p——-=-=-SPECIAL COUPON=~~— .- 


FRED F. FRENCH INVEST- 
ING COMPANY, Inc. 

350 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


| 
| 
Send the 64-page book, “The Real Estate | 
| 
| 


Investment of the Future,” and also in- 
clude data so that I can see what income 
and what profit should be produced for 
me by the investment of any portion of 
my funds under the FRENCH PLAN. 
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Britain was nearly $40,000,000 under the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Following the usual rather sharp 
seasonal recession around the first of 
the year employment conditions have 
improved considerably in the past month. 
Substantial recovery is shown in manu- 
facturing and logging, though construc- 
tion and transportation are still season- 
ally low. Conditions in the maritime 
and prairie provinces are tending to im- 
prove after some recession earlier in the 
year. 

Canada’s Gold Crisis 
T HE past few months have been a 
rather severe test for Canada’s re- 
cently instituted gold standard. This is 
the usual perio@ during which inter- 
national exchange goes against the 
Dominion and large shipments of gold 
during January and February to the 
United States led to rumors that a gold 

embargo would be declared. 

This rumor was almost immediately 
denied by Dominion officials and is 
further spiked by receipt of frequent 
shipments of the precious metal in the 
United States. Such movement has un- 
questionably passed its peak, however, 
and the feeling is very strongly one of 
commendation as Canada has success- 
fully passed her first gold export crisis 
since a free market was declared last 
July. 




















Childish Demonstration in Senate 
Draws Public to Dawe’s Stand for 
Revision of Rules. Large Tax 
Payments 
T' stormy career of the 69th Con- 

gress has passed into history but 
its record, especially the hectic, foolish, 
partisan, filibustering final days, still 
rankle in the hearts of the national 
public. 

Perhaps no more powerful scenes 
could have been displayed to strengthen 
the position of Vice-President Charles 
Dawes than the Senate put across in 
the last week of its session, and public 
acclaim is now behind the Vice-Presi- 
dent for a complete revision of rules to 
prevent in the future such ridiculous 
situations as prevailed toward the close 
of the 69th Congressional Session. 

Bills Lost 
N the last issue was outlined a record 
of the important bills which Con- 
gress had enacted. The record of the 
important bills which it did not pass is 
much more striking, if not impressive. 
It is no great discredit to report that 
less than 1,000 bills out of a total of 
25,000 introduced, were actually passed. 

What is to the session’s discredit ap- 
pears to be that among the bills which 
failed to get through were such impor- 
tant ones as the Second Deficiency Bill, 
the Public Buildings bill, Alien Property 
bill, Medical Liquor bill, Boulder Dam 
bill, Muscle Shoals legislation, readjust- 
ment of postal rates and a vote on the 
Presidential veto of the McNary-Hau- 
gen Bill. 

Failure to pass the Deficiency bill 
leaves the National Government .em- 
barrassed by lack of funds in many de- 
partments and the Army will have to 
proceed on a curtailed program to keep 
even the comparatively small enlistment 
it now has. 
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M EANWHILE, payments of income 
.~ and corporation profits taxes con- 
tinue to flood the Treasury with funds 
and it is officially estimated that tax 
receipts for the past month will not be 
far from $600,000,000, or a gain of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. over the $500,- 
000,000 received in the same month of 
last year. 

















German Compromise in League on 
Policing Sarre Valley. U. S. Pro- 
tectorate for Nicaragua? 
A= PARLEY—With both England 

and Japan definitely committed to the 
negotiations suggested by this country for 
discussion of further limitation of arma- 
ment, a tentative time is rumored some- 
time in June and efforts will be made 
to have France and Italy, who have re- 
jected the invitation, represented by un- 
official observers. 


Important Compromise 
tT LEAGUE—Policing of the Sarre 
Valley, rich in coal and temporarily 
ceded to France until the plebiscite of 
1935, bid fair to become a stumbling 
block to the “Locarno Spirit” which 
generally prevailed during the forty- 
fourth sesson of the League of Nations 
Council. 
‘At the proverbial last minute Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann offered some conces- 
sions which were accepted by France 
and not only saved international good- 
will but placed the German Foreign 
Minister still higher in the ranks of sage 
European diplomats. 


HINA—After several weeks of com- 

parative inactivity, forced by snow, 
rain, mud and other general inclemen- 
cies which can interfere with the Orien- 
tal type of casual warfare, strife is again 
being resumed on the fields about 
Shanghai. 

Leadership of the Northern forces 
has now definitely passed from Marshal 
Sun to General Chang, the Northern 
war lord, who has descended to aid in 
the defence of Shanghai. At current 
writing these forces are again crossing 
the Yellow River in an attempt to re- 
capture Hankow, while the Cantonese 
are closing in on Nanking. 


USSIA—It has been no secret that 
Russian Soviet officers and aid 
have been a great asset to the Canton- 
ese in their upward march across China 
and no surprise is expressed over the 
apparent break in relations between the 
Russian and the Peking governments. 
Crisis has been precipitated by seizure 


of a Cantonese-Russian steamer with . 


Russian couriers aboard and the very 
logical conclusion of the Soviet govern- 
ment that the captives are not safe in 
the hands of the Peking troops. 
An American Protectorate? 
ICARAGUA—Nothing very definite 
has happened in the past couple 
weeks, though there continue to appear 
indications that this little but important 
Central American country is approach- 
ing a United States protectorate. ‘Sec- 
retary Kellogg is reported as opposed to 
such a protectorate, but the offer of 
President Diaz seems in line with Amer- 
ican wishes, at least so far as the Cool- 
idge administration is concerned. 
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M EXICO—Events are moving rapidly 
but mysteriously in the diplomatic 








controversy between Mexico and the | } 
United States and only here and there 
are noted the bubbles that signal sub- 
surface strife. Manuel Tellez, Mexican 
Consul, has summarily left Washington 
to return to Mexico, the United States 
has dispatched and received several ap- 
parently very important notes and there 
are rumors in Mexico City that popular 
demand is apparent for rescinding or 
ameliorating the objectionable portions 
of the Alien Land and Oil laws. 


G REAT BRITAIN—Coal production 
is reported back at last year’s levels 
but irregularity still rules in industry. 
Sterling holds firm, commodity prices 
are advancing and February trade re- 
ports show decided improvement though 
there is still an unfavorable balance of 
over 440,000,000 excess of imports 
monthly. 


Firm Market 


for Cotton 


Domestic Outlook Still Mixed 
But Reduced Yields Abroad 
Hold Foreign Demand 
Strong 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE cotton market was a dull and 
uninteresting affair during the 
first half of March, owing to the 
inclination of most traders to look on 
pending the final ginning report and 
more light on the probable acreage for 
the next crop. 

Veto of the farm relief legislation by 
the President failed to induce any 
liquidation, probably because most of 
the buying which its progress through 
Congress stimulated came from _ trade 
sources fixing prices on spot cotton. 

Later reports from many points in the 
interior indicating that the movement 
for a 25 to 30 per cent. reduction in the 
acreage had lost out as a result of 2% 
cents advance during January and Feb- 
ruary, had a disquieting effect and in- 
duced many who had been carrying long 
cotton for some time to liquidate part 
of their holdings. 





GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 








Hedge Buying a Factor 


T HE chief support to values came 
from the persistent buying in of 
hedges by spinners fixing prices on spot 
cotton and the steady demand for the 
actual from all parts of the world. 

Buying in of hedges decreased in vol- 
ume around the middle of the month 
and values sagged for lack of specula- 
tive buying to take its place. 

The unusually brisk demand for spots 
at this period of the season was due 
largely to shortages in foreign crops 
and use of low grade cotton in many 
industries that have formerly used other 
materials. 

Latest figures gathered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
foreign crops points to a decrease of 
1,300,000 bales of 500 pounds in the chief 
producing countries. 
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“Mountain climbing — 
another glorious sport at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Come this summer to Glacicr National Park and explore the famous 
Grinnell Glacier—one of the sixty glistening bodies of living ice high on 
the shoulders of the Continental Divide. 








In this incomparable Alpine playground you can also swing along flower- 
fringed trails to Iceberg Lake—a fascinating vest-pocket polar sea; fish 
in the many lakes and streams of this last home of a vanishing race—the 
Blackfeet Indians; hike or ride horseback to colorful canyons and flashing 
waterfalls; shoot shaggy Rocky Mountain goats—with a camera; or 
enjoy impressive panoramas from comfortable motor coaches and launches. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe service—no extra fare 


This, the finest train to the Pacific Northwest, takes you direct 
to Glacier National Park. After visiting the Park see Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland; also historic Vancouver in British 
Columbia. Choice of go-as-you-please tours or Burlington 
Escorted Tours. Special low round-trip fares to Pacific North- 
west in effect all summer beginning May 15; to Glacier National 


Park beginning June 1. Mail coupon for free books and 
information! 


Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales 
Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, virtually an 
extension of Glacier National Park across the international 
boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


<.celieaeeee nane a oe, 
Groat Northern Railway, St. Paul, bina. 

Pease send me free books about Glacier National Park, I am particularly in- 

terested in: 


GRE4> 


0 General Tour of Park. : 
0 Tour of Historic Northwest Adventure Land. 
0 Burlington Escorted Tours. 
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— for quicker action 


A network of over 11,000 miles of private wire connecting National 
City offices in fifty leading cities keeps bond investors everywhere in 
almost instant touch with the great investment centers. When you 
wish to buy bonds, obtain market quotations or other investment 
information, just call our office nearest you. Our representatives are 
equipped to give you quick, dependable service. Ask for our Monthly 


Bond Circular. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CAREFULLY SELECTED BONDS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOVERNMENTS, STATES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RAILROADS, PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 




















Offering Sate Securities of Electric Lighe 
and Power,Gas. and Transportation Com- 
Panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 




















Facts and Opinions 


Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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As most of the loss occurred in China, 
India and Egypt the Far East has 
turned to our low grade cotton to make 
up the deficiency. 

It is now estimated that Japan and 
China. will take 750,000 bales more of 
our cotton than last year. India has al- 
ready bought 300,000 bales and Russia 
has also been a large buyer. 

Exports Increase 

W E have already. exported about 

two million bales more than at 
this time a year ago and there is every 
indication that the lead will be main- 
tained to the end of the season. In 
that event total shipments abroad may 
run to 11,000,000 bales. 

The statistical outlook has undergone 
a radical change for the better as a 
result of the shortages in foreign crops, 
increased demand for our cotton from 
the Far East and possibility of our crop 
falling five to seven hundred thousand 
bales short of the Government’s esti- 
mate. 

If the final ginnings come 18,000,000 
bales, the indicated supply for the sea- 
son will approximate 24,860,000 bales, in- 
cluding the carry-over and linters, in- 
stead of 25,680,000 expected at the time 
the Government predicted a crop of 
18,618,000 bales of lint. 

Indications now are that consumption 
will exceed last season’s record of 15,- 
165,000 by at least two million bales, and 
possibly 2% million. 

In that event the carry-over of lint 
and linters should be between 7,300,000 
and 7,500,000. 

Smaller Carry-Over 
8 Browne: figures indicate a possible 
carry-over of lint cotton around 
seven million bales, instead of nine 
million, as predicted by the Government 
in December. 

With a prospective carry-over of 
7,000,000 bales of lint, the price of mid- 
dling cotton should average 16% cents 
a pound at New Orleans, according to 
figures compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of Economics and published in this col- 
umn January 15th; that is, if the pros- 
pective carry-over has the same effect 
On prices as in former years. 

The price of middling cotton in New 
Orleans was 14 cents a pound the day 
this was written. 

Weather conditions during the next 
two months will shape the course of 
prices for both old and new crop months. 

Values are apt to work lower if plant- 
ing gets off to an early start, or should 
the trade become convinced that pro- 
ducers intend to make only a small re- 
duction in acreage. 

Floods May Affect Planting 
OWEVER, the unusually large 
outgo of existing supplies, and pos- 

sibly of the need of another big crop, 
say around 15,000,000 bales, should have 
a steadying influence and may stimulate 
both investment and trade buying. 

It is also well to bear in mind that 
high waters in the Mississippi River and 
other southern rivers point to the pos- 
sibility of floods in the Spring and to 
delay in planting in the richest and 
best producing sections of the cotton 
belt. 

A period of unfavorable weather dur- 
ing the planting season or delay in the 
start of the crop would probably bring 
on a general buying movement and lift 
prices materially. 
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PUBLIC 
UTILITY 
PRIZE | 
CONTEST 


THE JUDGES 
Bruce BARTON 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Tuomas F, Locan 
Lord & Thomas 8 Logan 


J. C. McQuiston 


Westinghouse Electric 8 
Manufacturing Co. 


T. J. McManis 
General Electric Co. 


P. L. THomPpson 
Western Electric Co. 


Freperick C. KENDALL 
Advertising and Selling 


B. C. ForBEs 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


We 


CONTEST 
Closes April 20th 
in New York 


oa 
Award June 6th 


N. E. L. A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J. 














IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Let Us Share Our Ideas 


Each year, in cooperation with N. E. L. A., 
Forbes Magazine issues the call to participate 
in the annual 


Forbes Public Relation Contest 


This contest is conducted for the Members of 
the N. E. L. A. and is for the express purpose 
of determining what progress has been made 
in the development of Public Relation during 
the past year. 


All exhibits and papers must be in our offices, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on or before April 20th, the day the contest closes. FORBES 
MaGaZINE proposes to make the award at the N. E. L. A. Convention 
in Atlantic City, June 6th. Fores will bring the prize winning exhibits 
to Atlantic City and as many others of the next best as is practical. 


The award will be given for 


the most constructive public relations cam- 
paign carried on by a light and power com- 
pany in a local territory during the past 
year. 


Data Submitted: 


A. Plan of campaign and how con- 
ducted. 

B. Exhibits of all types of advertising 
and literature used. 

c. Record of achievement as indicated 
by customer ownership results, in- 
creased use of appliances, increased 
sales of light and power. 

p. Data indicating growth of good will. 








THE JupGEs are recognized advertising men who 
have some knowledge of the problems of the light 
and power industry, but who are not doing local 
territory work. 


There are to be three awards, the winner, in addi- 
tion to receiving a certificate of award, will be 
presented with a handsome cup. Appropriately 
engraved certificates awarding second and third 
prizes will be given to the two next best exhibitors. 
Members of the National Electric Light Association 
are urged to enter this contest. It offers an oppor- 
tunity of independent appraisal of the best ideas 
and plans that have been worked out by the industry 
up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Seasoned 
REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 


Yielding 
5.90 to 6.30% 


The equity back of 
these issues has been 


materially 


increased 


through the operation 
of the sinking funds. 


Send for Circular ND-3 


A.B. Leach & Co.,Inc. 
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39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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EACH geographical division 


has its industrial center. 


In the West . . 
city has every natural advantage for 
manufaéturers . 
tation, raw materials, labor, climate. 
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. it's Oakland. This 


. location, transpor- 


for Western branch- 
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houses. 


Ask us for intimate, 
detailed information 
Your inquiries will 
be regarded as confi- 
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12th and Broadway 
Oakland, Calif. 
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Thomas W. Martin, president, South- 
eastern Power & Light Company, in an in- 
terview with the Editor of Forzes: 

“The continued growth of the South is 
evidenced from a sur- 

vey of general busi- 
» ness; especially is 

this so on inquiry of 
the public utilities. 
“Power is perhaps 
the first essential in 
modern civic develop- 
ment. Inquiries for 
power invariably 
come in advance of 
the expansion of existing or the location 
of new industries. It is worthy of interest 
that at the present time the power distribut- 
ing companies of the southeast have had 
inquiries for a larger volume of power 
than at any other time in the past. The 
South as a whole offers opportunities for 
many different classes of industrial devel- 
opment. 

“The South is supplying local capital in 
many forms of industry and is matching 
the dollars from other sections that are 
constantly seeking Southern opportunities. 

“The power companies of the South are 
extending their lines not only to the larger 
centers, but they are doing much to bring 
the comforts and conveniences of living 
to the smaller communities and rural sec- 
tions, so that the smaller communities now 
engage in competition with the larger com- 
munities for industrial development as the 
result of this wide distribution of power. 
Thus we have typified in the South in an 
important way the necessity of taking 
power to centers of labor and raw ma- 
terials. 

“On the whole, the South is making 
greater progress than at any time in the 
past.” 
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Motor Manufacturers Optimistic 


Ray D. Chapin, chairman, Hudson Motor 
Car Company, and president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce: 

“IT look for a great increase in the world 
use of the motor vehicle. Our Chamber is 
now joining with the motor manufacturers 
of Europe in a cooperative effort to assist 
the undeveloped countries of the world in 
their problems of highway building, sound 
taxation of the motor vehicle and other 
questions that are incident to the motor- 
izing of these countries. 

“At the same time we are particularly 
mindful of the responsibility upon us in 
America for our industry has placed upon 
the roads more than 20,000,000 cars, trucks 
and busses. 

“So, our whole industry is earnestly be- 
hind the proper regulation of traffic for 
the safer use of the streets and roads, and 
the production of economical transporta- 
tion with a maximnm of safety and effi- 
ciency, and the minimum of cost.” 


Railroad Prospects 

Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway: 

“It is probable that the business of the 
Chicago & North Western this year will 
be about equal to that of 1926, which was 
a good tonnage year. Much will depend of 
course, on the crops. 


WHAT THE 
ya LEADERS SAY 
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“In the past three years most of our 
territory suffered for want of moisture, 
with the result that the sub-soil was dried 
out in some sections. Rains and snows 
have brightened the prospects for this 
year.” 


Electrical Development 


Samuel Insull, president, Commonwealth 
Edison Company: 

“This country is peculiarly adapted to 
the great development of all branches cf 
electrical work. We have got a vast area, 
reasonably well populated, with 110,000,000 
of people speaking the same language and 
having broadly the same point of view 
and the same ideas. Entirely different from 
Europe’s situation. Europe has tariff walls 
in every direction, differences in national 
aspirations, habits and points of view. 

“What the electric era of the next fifty 
years is going to be, how far the work of 
the last fifty years will be superseded and 
outstripped by the work of the inventors 
and the engineers of the next fifty years, 
one can dream about, but it is impossible 
really to fortell. 

“I think we people of the electric busi- 
ness are very fortunate in having been able 
to take part in the development that has 
brought such wonderful results of im- 
proved living conditions, increased wealth 
and increased happiness to our people.” 


Public Is Spending 


Hubert T. Parson, president, 
Woolworth & Company: 

“The public has the buying spirit and 
you don’t have to coax the dollars out of 
their pockets. The 
public wants to 
spend and is spend- 
ing. 

“So far as I can 
see, not only Wool- 
worth but all mer- 
chandising stores 
are in for the best 
year they ever have 
had. The South, 
so far, is the only district behind 
1926 records, but boom figures in Florida 
at this time last year cannot be expected 
to be equaled, but later in the year sales 
will show gains. The South is coming 
back strong and new roads will help mer- 
chandising a great deal. 

“The Northwest should do a big busi- 
ness. The soil is in wonderful condition 
for a big harvest. Soon the farmers will 
begin to see the green wheat shooting 
through and they will begin to spend money 
in anticipation of the big harvest which is 
apparently coming to the Northwest this 
year. 

“Manufacturing plants are actively em- 
ployed. This means labor has plenty of 
work and labor is the big potential cus- 
tomer for the country’s retail trade.” 


Building Stabilized 


Thomas J Vernia, vice-president, Indiana 
Limestone Company: 

“There is undisputed evidence that the 
building situation is more stabilized than 
ever before. 


F. W. 
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“The ever-growing demand due to popu- 
lation increase, to better living conditions, 
to the desire for better business quarters, 
coupled with a more plentiful supply . of 
available money will probably keep the 
construction industry operations at a high 
rate for some time to come. 

“Signs point to a building volume well 
up toward the totals of the last three years. 
This in spite of warnings to retrench and 
reports of over-building in some branches. 
If there is over-building, it is a local rather 
than a general condition. There is still 
a sharp demand for the moderate-priced 
apartment and suburban home and certain 
types of commercial buildings. Surveys in 
a number of cities indicate a fairly good 
balance between vunder-production and 
over-supply.” 





Advancing Oil 
Output 


Method of “Air-Gas Lift” 
Brings Wells’ Greatest 
Yield in First Year 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


N increase in daily average produc- 
A tion equalling at least the discovery 

and development of one major oil 
field has already resulted from use of air- 
gas lift methods of accelerating recover- 
ies. Whether ultimate yields of wells and 
fields will be increased, engineers are not 
sure; but in some types of producing ter- 
ritory where these methods are applicable 
it is believed more oil eventually will be 
taken out of the underground reservoirs 
than would have been possible under pre- 
viously prevailing practice. 

In addition to recovering a greater per- 
centage of a well’s ultimate yield in the 
first year of its producing life, gas lift 
methods are relatively inexpensive after the 
original installation of equipment has been 
made. In comparison with swabbing costs 
when a well will no longer flow naturally, 
the gas lift installation will pay for itself 
in a period of four months. 


BESIDES, as pointed out by I. G. Har- 
mon, production vice-president of the 
Marland Oil Company of Texas, “the in- 
crease in production during the first year 
of a well’s life would be lifted at far less 
cost than an equal amount of production 
in the latter part of a well’s life.” 

The saving in lifting cost, plus the inter- 
est on this additional oil produced in the 
first year of a well’s life, would be a very 
considerable item over a five or ten year 
period. 


[J NQUESTIONABLY methods now be- 
ing used will have marked influence 
on peak productions of new oil fields, their 
rates of decline and the relations between 
flush and settled, production. It has been 
suggested that these methods will result in 
recovery of 80 to 90 per cent of a well’s 
normal production in the first 12 months; 
the second year’s yield dropping to ap- 
proximately the quantity previously taken 
out in the fourth year of a well’s life. 























80 MANAGEMENTS 


Each Collateral Trustee share of the 


New England Investment 
‘Trust, Inc. 


represents an equal interest in seasoned, listed 
stocks of 80 American corporations, leaders in 
many diversified industries. 


The managements of Atchison, United States 
Steel, American Telephone, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey—in fact, of all the 80 leading companies 
whose stocks are owned by New England Invest- 
ment Trust—are working to make Collateral 
Trustee shares a safe, profitable investment. 


In sixteen months Collateral Trustee shares ad- 
vanced 24% and paid dividends yielding over 
8% on the average selling price. 


The same 80 managements will continue to make 
their individual companies increasingly prosper- 
ous. Collateral Trustee shares, representing the 
entire 80 companies, will continue to reflect this 
increasing prosperity. 


Write for Circular FM-3 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


“There are no Deductions from dividends” 



































\ E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $95,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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Tri-Weekly 
Stock Letter 


contains pertinent 
short market com- 
ment on active se- 
curities and possible 
future market move- 
ments. 


Mailed free on request 


Ask for F. 282 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway, New York 
































A NEW 
SITUATION 


Changing conditions 
may have unbalanced 
your investment hold- 
ings. How long since 
have they been checked 
up? Once a year is none 
too often. 


This is just one of the 
ways that we can be of 
service to you. Call upon 
our Statistical Depart- 
ment freely for informa- 
tion or advice on any 
matters relating to in- 
vestment. Large or odd 
lot orders executed with 
careful attention. 

Glad to send you a help- 


ful booklet on Trading 
Methods — no charge. 


Ask for J4 


(isHoLm &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 
Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 


Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Increasing Irregularity Makes Market Dangerous But 
Better Business and Low Interest Rates Are Still Bullish 


By R. W. Schabacker 





and slightly higher ground both the 

railroad and industrial stock groups 
have displayed considerable irregularity 
during the past month but we cannot look 
upon such mixed movements as indicating 
any definite danger signals for the spec- 
ulative operator. 

For the long-swing investor we continue 
to recommend taking profits on perhaps 
half of the capital for stock market pur- 
poses and holding the other half for fur- 
ther long-swing appreciation in price re- 
gardless of intermediate reactions, so long 
as such reactions maintain reasonable 
bounds as they have during the last 
twelve months. 


A FTER getting through into new 


A* we have said in previous reviews, 
the recent irregularity of the market 
is not surprising, when the relatively high 
prices for stocks are considered in com- 
bination with frequently overbought tech- 
nical periods, relative decline in individual 
business activities, and the temptation to 
take profits as more issues go into new 
high ground. 

The market is becoming increasingly one 
of individual group movements and while, 
on the one hand, this indicates distribution 
and the increasing possibility of general 
reactions, it also indicates, on the other 
hand, that corrective movements are taking 
place almost continuously throughout var- 
ious branches of the general market, and 
that such recessions, when they come, 
ought not to be of any long duration. 


A Trading Market 


HAT is why the writer feels that the 

current market is particularly a trad- 
ing one. One group after another is be- 
ing taken up and given its upward ride 
while other groups are reacting or getting 
their breath, and the technical position of 
the whole is by such movements main- 
tained in considerably better proportion 
than would be possible were the entire list 


going into new high levels at the same 
time. 

It is especially necessary, therefore, in 
the present market, to choose commit- 
ments with care and caution. We would 
avoid buying stocks that have already had 
a material advance into new high ground 
though where such higher prices are just- 
ified by earnings and propects such issues 
usually make the best mediums on mod- 
erate reactions. 

It seems, in general, a much better habit 
to wait for general and individual reac- 
tions before buying stocks and it is also 
probably the better part of valor to be 
satisfied with moderate profits and not 
try to squeeze the last few points out of 
an advance. 


Repairing the Technical Position 


Geer market has given a very strong 
account of itself, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, in face of drastic declines in the oil 
shares and one or two days of rather gen- 
eral declines throughout the market. 
Such movements appear sufficient to scare 
out the weak, long interests, as well as 
to attract considerable short selling from 
those who are looking for drastic general 
declines. The result has thus far been, 
therefore, a mere strengthening of the 
technical position enabling prices to turn 
around and begin to advance from slight- 
ly lower levels after a few days of declin- 
ing quotations. 

We continue to warn long-pull inves- 
tors that such reactions must be expected 
almost constantly and they may at any 
time get out of hand and stampede the 
market into a general and drastic break, 
so that the current market is not to be 
termed a very “safe” toy to play with. 


UT we also feel that the time has not 

yet come for such drastic recessions 
in market values and that for the man 
who can afford to speculate, there still 
exist plenty of opportunities for worth- 
while profits. 
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STOCK MARKET ADVICE 
THAT IS GUARANTEED 


The Weekly Stock Market Letters issued by Investment 

Research Bureau are not only prepared by one of the best- 

informed analysts in America, but are GUARANTEED to 

produce results or they do not cost a penny. Simply sign 

the coupon below and we will send you specimen copies of 

these letters ABSOLUTELY FREE. They tell what the 
| Stock Market is likely to do next. 


If you follow our Stock Market advice 
for twelve months, and do not actually 
make more than the cost of our service, 
we agree to refund your money in full. 


We are able to make this unusual offer 
because our Chief of Staff is one of the 
most expert financial analysts in America. 
His uncanny skill in forecasting Stock 
Market movements has helped thousands 
of wealthy investors to add to their wealth 
with less than the usual risk. He received 
his early training at Harvard. He has 
acted as investment counsel for prominent 
banks and bankers. Talks on financial 
subjects every week over the radio, is the 
author of authoritative books on finance, 
and writes for prominent financial publica- 


tions. Also lectures on investment sub- 
jects at one of our largest universities. 


It is not the least exaggeration to say 
that no one anywhere is better trained or 
better qualified to help you. 


The real test of any service, however, 
is its performance, and not simply what is 
claimed for it. Below you will find a 
typical list of our recent recommendations: 


Baldwin @ 120 Colo. Fuel & Iron @ 43 


General Railway Signal @ ae Porto Rico Sugar @ 
90 15 


Missouri Pacific @ 3834 Wabash @ 4016 

Seaboard @ 3316 Lehigh @ 106 

Bangor & Aroostook @ 45 Republic @ 5516 

Atchison @ 155 New Haven @ 4456 
Reading @ 90 Missouri Pacific Pfd. @ 90 


Which stocks should now be bought or sold? 


Will the rails continue to go up—or 
have they fully discounted increased divi- 
dends and consolidations? Many motors 
declined severely during recent months. 
Have they now reached a level where they 
should be bought? What about the oils— 
are they likely to advance? And the in- 
dustrials—which of these offer attractive 
speculative possibilities? 


Our Chief of Staff thoroughly analyzes 
the present situation in our recent Stock 
Market Letters. He mentions many 
stocks which should now be bought. 
Send us your name and we will mail you 
specimen copies of these letters ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Also an interesting 
book called: 

“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 


—~ oo i te ho oo ow a a a — = a a = os oF a oe oe 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 30, Auburn, New York 


SEND me, absolutely free, specimen copies Name .... 


of your Weekly Stock Market Letters. 
Also a copy of “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” This does not place me under 


any obligation whatsoever. LS ae 


Cy 


Ce ee a a ee as 
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Expert 
Investment 
Advice 


ORE than ever is 

this an age of spe- 
cialization—in law, 
medicine, industry and 
finance. It is dangerous 
to rely upon inexperi- 
enced or biased invest- 
ment counsel. 


Men well versed in 
finance and economics— 
prominent bankers and 
executives—are clients 
of Moody’s Service. 


A complete description sub- 
mitted upon request. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

















Earnings Show 
Remarkable 
Increase 


during the past year. Mak- 
ing a “repeat order” prod- 
uct, used in consumer re- 
placements day after day in 
5,000,000 homes, the 


Gold Seal 
Electrical Co. 


has a tremendous field for 
its nationally advertised 
and distributed line. 


We recommend for investment 
the securities of this prosperous 
Company which has just de- 
clared a special dividend. It 
is especially attractive at pres- 
ent prices. 


Send for free Descriptive 
Circular F 





Wm. Paul Buchler & Co. 
Investment Securities 


5@ Broad Street 668 Madison Ave. 
Hanover 7026 Regent 1993 
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NE of the very few groups of 
QO stocks which has not participated 

to any large degree in the general 
market advance of the past 6 or 8 months 
but which still shows favorable position of 
the constituent companies, is the public 
utility group. 

Most of the annual reports for these 
concerns are now available and they show 
the gains in net income which were gen- 
rally expected as continuing the long- 
term upward trend. The chief deterrent 
factor last year was the rapidly increas- 
ing capitalization of such companies, ac- 
companying expansion, which has dis- 
counted the gradual but sure increase in 
gross profits. 


The Public Utilities 


UCH co-ordination and expansion will 

unquestionably continue in the coming 
years, but it is felt that the current one 
may see some moderate decline in financ- 
ing, even though temporary, and at least 
one high official in the field, interviewed 
by the writer, expresses the opinion that 
1927 will see a smaller percentage of stock 
financing also, which will make for rel- 
atively larger gains in per share earnings. 

Most utility stocks are even currently 
selling relatively high as regards both div- 
idend payments and actual earnings, but 
this is largely justified by their investment 
position and the very definite long-term up- 
ward trend in both gross and net earnings. 


Have They Been Overlooked? 


P ERHAPS the chief reason, however, 
why the writer calls special attention to 
this group is because of the fact men- 
tioned at the beginning of this section. The 
public utilities are about the only group 
where earnings have continued as well or 
better than in previous years, that has not 
been given the “upward whirl” which has 
become so familiar a figure in the present 
market. 

Purely on a basis of averages, or elim- 
ination, there seem to be further specula- 
tive possibilities in the general public util- 
ity group before the present bull market 
comes to a close, especially in those issues 
which have done comparatively nothing 
for the past year or more, but represent 
strong and growing companies with a sane 
capital structure and increasing earning 
power for the junior securities. 


Peoples Light of Chicago 


A LTHOUGH the previous paragraphs 
have been written with the more spec- 
ulative and lower-priced issues chiefly in 
mind, it seems timely to bring forward 
to readers’ attention a utility issue which 
we consider not only one of the strongest 
in this particular group, but also one of 
the most conservative stock purchases left 
in the present market from the standpoint 
of a genuine business man’s investment, 
combining high earnings, strong security, 
good management, relatively high dividend 
yield and very definite possibilties for 
speculatve market advance over the long 
term. 


This is the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company which has a perpetual monopoly 
charter to furnish gas to the City of Chi- 
cago. The company has been under In- 
sull management for a number of years 
during which its profits have come back 
from a deficit in 1918 to a new high rec- 
ord in the company’s history for 1926 at 
over $5,000,000, or more than $11 per 
share on the rather small capitalization of 
465,000 shares of $100 par common stock. 

This issue is on a dividend basis of $8 
per share per annum, offering a yield of 
more than 6 per cent. on its current mar- 
ket valuation around 130. From unau- 
thoritative sources it is indicated that the 
company will exercise its option for con- 
trol of a very valuable affiliated company, 
Chicago By-Products Coke Company, 
whose earnings would undoubtedly add 
considerably to the company’s returns. We 
recommend Peoples Gas as an attractive 
and conservative business man’s invest- 
ment for the pull. 


Looking Up 


MONG stocks whose technical market 

position looks good from recent ac- 
tion, regardless of earnings’ position, are 
Bethlehem Steel, United States Steel, 
Wright Aeronautical, North American, 
Associated Dry Goods, Central Leather, 
Chrysler, Electric Power & Light, Pack- 


ard, Tobacco Products and United States 
Rubber. 


The Rails 


HE rail list has fallen somewhat 

back into second place in the past 
month and the industrials have undertaken 
the burden of proof so far as rising prices 
are concerned. This is not surprising in 
consideration of their long advance, of the 
seasonal decline in earnings and the wage 
increases which will reduce per-share prof- 
its during the current year. 

We think the rails as a group may go 
somewhat lower than their present levels, 
but for those who did not get out around 
the top of the movement we still advise 
holding the sound issues. Traffic is again 
running at new high record levels and 
1927 earnings should be not far from last 
year’s results if business holds up as well 
as it should in the second half and crops 
are at all satisfactory. 


The Coal Strike 


Ai this writing it appears certain that 
the bituminous coal strike in the union 
fields will get away to its scheduled start 
and we predict a considerable run for this 
show, perhaps extending into the Fall 
months. 

It is instructive, therefore, to examine 
the individual railroads in the light of 
probable strike effects. Among the roads 
which will probably be unfavorably affect- 
ed by a long strike are the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Illinois Central, Chi- 
cago and Alton, etc. 

The roads which are more likely to feel 
favorable effects from a long tie-up in- 
clude C. & O., Western Maryland, Read- 
ing and Southern Railway. 
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$10,000,000 
HEARST MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


6% Serial Gold Debentures of 1927 


Due $1,000,000 annually each March 1, 1929 to 1938, inclusive, 


Dated March 1, 1927. Interest and principal payable at the office of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., in New York and Chicago. Interest 
payable March 1 and September 1 without deduction for any normal Federal Income Tax now or hereafter deductible 
at the source not in excess of 2%. Coupon Debentures in interchangeable denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 








Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal and Interest 
by William Randolph Hearst 


A letter from Mr. William Randolph Hearst, President of Hearst Magazines, Incorporated, is summarized as follows: 


The Company: Hearst Magazines, Incorpora- 
ted, will own all of the outstandingstock, except 
Directors’ qualifying shares, of International 
Magazine Company, Inc., publishing Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s 
Bazar, Motor and Motor Boating magazines. 
These magazines have built up and maih- 
tained large circulations and are among the 
leaders in their respective fields in circulation 
and in advertising. 


Security: These Debentures, in the opinion 
of counsel, will be a direct obligation of Hearst 
Magazines, Incorporated, and will be secured 
by deposit of all of the outstanding capital 
stock, except Directors’ qualifying shares, of 
its-subsidiary, International Magazine Com- 
pany, Inc., and by deposit of first mortgages 
on well located, improved real estate in the 
City of New York owned by International 
Magazine Company, Inc., having a conserva- 
tive appraised value of $2,700,000. 


Assets: The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1926, as certified by independ- 
ent auditors, adjusted to give effect to this 


financing, shows current assets of $7,461,763, 
as compared with current liabilities of $1,731,- 
478. Including assets, in addition to physical 
and current, which are of basic value to suc- 
cessful publishing companies, a very conserva- 
tive valuation of the property and*business to 
be owned by Hearst Magazines, Incorpor- 
ated, and its subsidiary, applicable to the 
payment of the Debentures, is in excess of 
$20,000,000. 


Earnings: The gross earnings of Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, Inc., as reported 
by independent auditors, for the year ended 
December 31, 1926, amounted to $20,167,596, 
and the net earnings after depreciation, inter- 
est and all taxes except Federal taxes (elimi- 
hating interest on certain obligations to be 
discharged through this financing) amounted 
to $3,513,863, as compared with maximum 
annual interest requirements of $600,000 on 
the $10,000,000 6% Serial Gold Debentures 
to be presently outstanding. Such net earn-. 
ings for the two years and ten months ended 
December 31, 1926, have averaged annually 


$3,006,011. 


MATURITIES AND PRICES 


1929-32 100 6.00% 
1933 99% 6.10 
1934 98% 6.20 


1935 9812 6.24% 
1936 98% 6.26) 
1937-38 98 6:27-6.25 


A circular more fully descriptive of these Debentures will be sent upon request 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Anglo London Paris Company 


Incorporated 


These dehentures are offered for delivery when, asand if issued and accepted by us and subject to appraval of counsel. 
Debentures in temporary form or interim poceits of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., later exchangeable for definitive debentures 
will be ready for delivery on or about March 15, 1927. All statements herein are official or are hased or,information which we 
regard as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them, we ourselves have relied upon them in the purchase of this security. 


——————— 


New York. March 9, 1927 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 72 for Second Section) 








Thou. 
Shares Book Earns’ Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1925 m==months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 201 71 $10.24 $10.87, 12 m_ Air Reduction ............. $5 117- 30; ’21-'25 1463%4-107% 150 33 
No .: £2. 2: 2 Allied Chemical ........... 6 117- 34: ’20-’25 149 -106 141 43 " 
100 260 162 8.78 9.48,12 m Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 8; 715-25 9414- 78%. 94 63 
No 150 126 6.10 Nil* Amer. Beet Sugar ......... iia 108- 24; °15-’25 3834- 21 23 ‘a 
25 2,474 38 # 8.19 436,12 m Amer. Cam .....ccccccccces 2 296- 22; °15-'25 63%- 38% 48 41 
. No 600 134 #6.77° 6.67° Amer. Car & Fdry......... 6 116- 20; °15-’25 114%- 91% 104 59 
No 770 ~=—s «65 Nil 8.16, 12 m Amer. Locomotive ......... 8 145- 9; °15-’25 119%- 90% lil 72 
100 610 155 19.17 23.39, 12 m Amer. Smelt. & Refin...... 8 138- 25; ’15-'25 152 -1095, 150 53 
No 903 #45 42.50 450,12 m Amer. Steel Fdrys.......... 3 50- 18; °19-'25 47 - 40 455 64 
100 450 141 3.37 7.08, 12 m Amer. Sugar Refin......... 5 148- 36; °15-’25 87%4- 6534 84 60 
100 9,216 118 - 11.65 11.95, 12 m Amer. Tel. & Tel........... 9 144- 91; °15-’25 150%4-139% 160 5.6 
20 611 11 3.90 5.12, 12 m Amer. W. W. & Elec....... 1.60u 76- 25; °24-’25 74-43% 77 74 
100 400 158 Nil Nil, 12 m Amer. Woolen ............ éé 170- 16; °15-’25 42%- 19 20 af 
50 3,000 71 | OR Anaconda Copper ......... 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51%- 41% 46 63 
25 2,000 35 # 2.60 0.62,10 m Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”..  .. 27- 19; °19-’25 25%4- 13% 13 os 
No 594 25 4.73 421,12 m Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 2.50 141- 10; °16-’25 54%- 37% 43 6.4 
100 2,324 218 17.18 23.42,12 m_ Atch. Top. & S. Fe........ 7 137- 75; °10-’25 172 -122 176 §=6 4.0 
100 676 215 26.93 24.08, 12 m_ Atlantic Coast Line......... 7 268- 77; ’20-’25 262%4-181% 187 3.8 
100 200 228 Nil 22.42,12 m Baldwin Loco. ............ 7 156- 27; ’15-’25 167%4- 9274 191 3.7 
100 1,520 132 12.14 17.20, 12 m_ Baltimore & Ohio.......... 6 96- 28; °15-’25 1093%4- 83% 112 5.1 
100 1,802 163 5.30 7.48, 12m _ Bethlehem Steel ........... ie 156- 37; °17-’25 51%- 37% 50 wd 
No 770 62 4.65 5.528 Brook-Manhattan Trans. .. : 64- 9; '23-25 77%- 544% 66 61 
No 508 56 6.31 7.83, 12m Brook. Union Gas.......... 4 100- 20; °15-’25 9734- 68 91 49 
No 252 84 #4688" 056, Gm Brown Shoe .............:. 2 157- 23; °14-'25 4854- 29% 32. 62 
No 600 33 @ 6.00° 4.00, 6m _ Burroughs Add. Mach. ..... 3 103- 45; °24-’25 122 -77%4 93 37 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 12.36¢ California Packing ........ 4 137- 34; °17-'25 74%- 66% 66 61 
25 1,798 36 3.60 3.33, 12 m California Pete ........... 2 33- 17; ’23-’25 38%- 2934 30 63 
100 332 100 4.40 Nil, 9m _ Central Leather pfd........ a 118- 28; ’15-'25 6834- 43% 62 ce 
No 255. .40-- BO esses rere 4 67- 23; °17-’25 73%- 57% 63 64 
100 930 191 21.32 24.75, 12 m_ Chesapeake & Ohio......... 8 131- 36; °15-’25 1783-112 157s 5.1 
100 1,158 100 Nil Nil, 12 m_ Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd.. a 136- 7; °15-’25 24 -14% #20 ae 
No 335 42 £3.91 3.83, 12 m Childs Company ........... 2.40t 75- 32; °24-’25 663%4- 45% 51 88 
25 4,391 27. 2.71 ke Bee eer 2.50 39- 8; 715-25 363%%- 30 360 7.1 
No 2,712 9 5.67 5.08, 12 m_ Chrysler Corp. ............ 3 253- 8; °21-’25 54%- 28% 42 7.1 
No 500 10 14.47 8 ee eee 7 178- 18; ’19-’25 1744-128 194 346 
100 342. 106 4.65 4.28, 9m Col. Fuel & Iron ......... me 66- 20; °15-’25 4934- 27% = 57 ss 
No 1,500 41 5.38 6.87, 12m Col. Gas & Elec........... 5 86- 17; ’20-’25 90 -63% 85 59 
No 3,600 110 6.89 9.43, 12 m_ Con. Gas of N. Y......... 5 97- 36; °15-’25 11534- 87 97 ~—s Sl 
No ' oY 2 | reer Continental Can ........... 5 127- 34; '14-’25 92%4- 70 66 7.6 
No 1,760 12 1.60° 1.15" Continental Motors ........ 0.80 15- 5; 22-25 13%- 9% 12 66 
25 2/530 29 = 2.16 4.03, 12 m_ Corn Prods. Refin.......... 2 44- 12; ’20-’25 51%- 355% 52 40 
100 550 144 5.05? 8.72, 12m _ Crucible Steel ............. 6 278- 48; °16-’25 8234- 64 93 ~=6.5 
No 500 4 Nil* Nil* Cuba Cane Sugar.......... - 76- 63 °16-25 11%- 8% 9 a 
10 1,000 34 1.16* 0.39* Cuban Amer. Sugar........ 1 60- 11; ’20-’25 30%- 20% 25 40 
No 235 90 Nil 2.66, 6m Davison Chemical ......... v 81- 20; ’20-’25 4634- 23% 28 od 
100 425 170 11.55 1927,12m Del. & Hudson............. 9 156- 83; ’15-’25 183%4-150% 182 5.0 
50 1,680 127 8.00 10.60, 12 m_ Del. Lack. & West......... 6 150- 93; ’21-’25 153%4-129 150 4.7 
No 1935 Nil 4.02 » 12m Dodge Bros. “A” .......... na 49- 22; °19-’25 47%4- 21% 23 ih 
No 2661 73 = 8.73 14.00, 12 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 8 271-105; ’22-’25 18134-157 202 = 4.0 
No 1,613. . 25 ee Elec. Power & Light....... - 40- 17; °19-’25 34%4- 15% 18 “ 
100 1,125 148 = 3.71 2 —y Se reReReey Ac 46- 7; 715-25 42 - 22% 44 a“ 
-No 370 107 12.86 8.12, 12 m Famous Players ........... 10 123- 40; ’19-’25 127%4-103% 111 9.0 
No 4,500 9 3.08 4.08, 12 m_ Fleischmann Co. ........... 3 172- 32; ’23-'25 56%- 32% 50 6.0 
No 100 74 = 10.10 10.06, 12 m Foundation Co. ............ 8 184- 59; ’23-’25 1793%4- 73% 79 10.1 
No 730 8 42 1.03” 2.48? Freeport Texas ........... 2 64- 7; °19-’25 36 -19% 47 42 
100 200 156 5.79 8.21, 12 m General Asphalt .......... ae 160- 14; 710-’25 94%4- 50 90 ail 
No 7,211 41 5.12 4.17, 9m _ General Electric ........... 4 337-109; ’15-’25 95%4- 79 86 4.7 
No 8,700 69 19.15 19.36, 12 m General Motors ........... 8 150- 56; °24-’25 22544-1134 175 46 . 
No 325 20 5.06 11.61, 12 m Gen. Ry. Signal............ 5 81- 68: ’19-’25 93%- 60% 112 45 
No 602 40 24.00 Mi, 18 m “Goodridh B. P..........05. 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 703%4- 39% 56 7.1 
100 651 143 30.59 11.68, 12 m Goodyear Tire pfd......... 7 115- 35; ’23-’25 109%- 96% 103 68 
100 2,495 151 8.54 10.42, 12 m_ Great Northern pfd........ 5 128- 51; °15-’25 84%- 68% 87 58 
100 125 126 7.17 5.28, 12 m Gulf States Steel .......... 5 193- 25; ’16-’25 93%- 514% 63 7.9 
100 400 105 3.81 1.13, 3m Hudson & Manhat.......... 2.50 38- 4; ’22-’25 41%4- 35 52 5.0 
No 1,330 32 16.07" 3.36, 13 m Hudson Motor ............ 3.50 140- 20; 23-’25 123%- 40% 73 47 
100 1,211 156 12.75 6.42, 8m_ IIlinois Central ........... 7 126- 81; °15-’25 131 -113% 126 5.6 
100 =o. te. Bee Interboro R. T............. sd 39- 9; °22-’25 533%4- 24% 48 as 
No 579 42 4.89 421, 9m _ Int. Bus. Machines......... 4 176- 24; ’20-’25 56%- 38% 61 6.6 
No 646 13 1.56 1.16, 6m _ Int. Combustible Eng....... 2 70- 20; ’22-’25 64%4- 33% 57 3.6 
100 2 rer Int. Feasvester ...........: 6t 150- 67; °18-’25 159%-112% 160 78 
25 1673 35 © 3.00 320, 12 wi Tek, Wicd oi. cs. eos 2 57- 11; °16-’25 46%- 32% 41 49 
No 500 115 palletes: AN nt wcain meget tie 4 2 92- 19; "17-25 63%- 44% 57 3.5 
No 4,366 44 RD Gee Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 15; °15-’25 64%4- 4934 62 8&1 
10 3,679 13 3.17 J ee Fe S & Rereerrrerrr 1.20 885-110; ’20-’25 82 - 4234 52 2.3 





i (a) rel AR (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 


ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year.ended October 31. (p) Year ended ‘November 


30. (9) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 2% in 
com. s 
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a 
Consolidated 


Gas Company 
of New York 


Common and 
Preferred Stocks 


Circular upon request. 


Richardson, 
Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 
BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 
LEWISTON 




















Safety and Over 7% 
For Your Money 


Your investment in the 
7% Preferred stock of 
Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company gives you, if 
you buy the security at 
its present price, an ex- 
cellent yield of more than 
7% on your money. 


Your income is protected 
by the large net earnings 
of an organization with 
$300,000,000 in assets— 
an organization which is 
a leader in the natural 
gas and petroleum indus- 
tries. 


r <a? — Se. SE se —_——_—_ ee ens “7 
He herty ; 

& 
GO WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK | 
BRANCHES IN RINCIPAL CITES j 


Please send me, without obligation, full infor- 
mation about Empire Preferred stock and the 
$300,000,000 ‘organization behind it. 
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German Bond 


Conversion 


Old Issues of German Reich 
Must Be Presented Be- 
fore June 30 


HE German Government has recent- 

‘ ly made official announcement that 

the last date on which claims for 
revaluation will be received on old Mark 
Loans of the German Reich is June 30th, 
1927. 

Conversion of these old bonds into new 
obligations of the German Government 
has been gradually going forward for 
over a year and, although the new bonds 
received by holders of the old issues will 
all be on a much depreciated basis, it may 
at least be worth while for holders of 
these depreciated issues, most of which 
were issued during or after the World 
War, to go over their holdings and ascer- 
tain whether any of the individual securi- 
ties are worth while exchanging. 

In a general way, the Mark Loans of 
Germany which are being considered may 
be divided into four classes, according to 
old and new holdings of either Govern- 
ment or Municipal Bonds. 


Various Classifications 


O LD holdings of both the German 
Reich and the German States and 
Municipalities have already been revalued 
and attention was called to the final date 
for such revaluation in ForpEs MAGAZINE 
for December Ist, 1926. The third cate- 
gory is now being taken up under the gen- 
eral heading of the exchange of German 
Government Bonds as “New Holdings.” In 
other words, it is too late to get the com- 
paratively high security exchange which 
the German Government granted on bonds 
which had been acquired prior to July Ist, 
1920, and held uninterruptedly since. 

The basis of exchange for the so-called 
“new holdings” is much lower, but in va- 
rious individual issues and in case of large 
holdings, it may be very much worth 
while for the holder to apply for such 
exchange. 

The present closing date on applications 
for exchange applies almost entirely to 
bonds of the German Government and in- 
cludes only a few of the State bonds. 
Closing date for exchange of the majority 
of State bonds under new holdings will be 
announced later, probably toward the 
close of the present year. 


Bonds Included 


ONDS of the German Government 

which are now being exchanged in- 
clude all loans of the German Reich 
which ‘were issued previously to the re- 
valuation of German currency on the new 
Reichsmark basis, as well as the Treasury 
Certificates, German Savings Premium 
Loan of 1919 and State bonds of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Hessen, and Oldenburg. 

These various loans will be revalued on a 
gold basis and exchanged on a depreciated 
scale for bonds of the New Loan Liquida- 
tion Debt. The lowest face value of most 
of the Mark Loans of the Reich on which 
exchange may be made is 500 marks, which 
will be exchanged for Reichsmark 12.50 
face value of new bonds. Coupons on all 
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Copy on request 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 





Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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A Long List Of 


Over: 
valued 
Stocks 


Despite cheap money, 
many popular stocks 
have outrun earning 
power. They are not 


cheap. It should prove 
profitable to sell them if 
they are held in a specu- 
lative account. If held 


for the long pull they 
should be shifted into 
other stocks. Such a list 
appears in the latest issue 
of our bulletins. 


Send for it free 


FWA, — RS, ar y 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 
B.W.MS NEEL.DIRECTOR 


MnAristocracy of Successful Investors” 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF-5-10-10A 
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® e a 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 6 
Section Two . 
(See page 70 for First Section) 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % D 
$50 1,210 = $6.64 $8.27, 12m . Lehigh Valley ..........0. $3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 106 - 75% 120 29 d 
25 1,430 6.35 6.75, 12 m_ Liggett & Myers “B”....... 4a 92- 30; °19-’25 102 - 71 94 43 } 
No. 1,060 a 4.44) 6.03? DME HEED, «5.40 40:05 0:0.0.60%18 Z 45- 10; ’20-’25 481%4- 34% 60 33 I 
100 80 168 21.27 13.55, 12 m_Loose-Wiles ....------++++- 8 144- 30; °20-'25  177%4- 88 160 50 , 
100 1,170 144 15.98 16.60, 12 m_ Louisville & Nashville ..... 7 155- 85: 15-25 144 -118 137 5.1 ] 
No 673 58 13.62 986, 12m Mace Tritks ............. 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 159 - 8954 106 58 
No 408 8 2.34 3.36, 9 m* Magma Copper ............ 3 46- 15; °19-’25 44%- 34 34 88 
No 1,895 47 8.11 6.06, 2m Meariand Of] .......0.00.. 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 633%%- 49% 53 7.7 
No 1,357 48 481 5.90, 12 m Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 3 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 - 27% 360 88.7 
100 © 718 100 = 10.70 4.22, 6m Missouri Pacific, pfd. ..... ‘ia 92- 22; °17-’25 95 -71% 101 - 
100 496 107 5.40 5.72, 11m Montana Power .......... 5 115- 42; °15-’25 86%2- 69% 86 58 
10 1,141 25 8.40 6.25, 12 m Montgomery Ward ........ 4 84- 12; 719-25 82 - 56 66 6.0 
No 2,730 15° 5.95" 8.51" re epee pera 4 488- 75; ’23-’25 70%- 52 66 6.0 
25 2,046 41 5.80 6.32, 12 m National Biscuit ........... 5 79- 38; ’23-’25 102 - 74 105 4.7 
No 1,100 25 5.52 4.30, 9m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 3 Listed Jan. "5, 1926 54-37% 40 75 
100 i! - ies PERSIE TBO 5 c.0.06,0.00:s:0:000 8 175- 38; 16- 25 181 -138 183 4.3 
No 200 36 4.29 5.10, 12m N. Y. Airbrake ........... 3 57- 25; ’22-'25 4644-364 44 64 
100 3,832 141 12.67 14.52,12m New York Central......... 7 138- 62; °15-'25  147%4-117 143. 49 
100 304 242 16.14 Zit, 42m N.Y. Ce & StL... lla 183- 67; ’23-’25 — 130 190 5.7 
100 1,571 100 4.72 382, 9m N. Y., N. H. & Hart...... se 89- 10; 715-’25 %4- 30% 51 - 
100 1373 166 18.67  2585,12m Norfolk & Western ....... 8a 151- 84; 715-25 10%. 139% 171 47 
10 3,793 15 3.12 3.94,12 m North American ........... 10r 75- 17; ’23-25 - 42 48 10.0 
100 2,480 170 7.24 8.47, 12m Northern Pacific .......... 5 119- 50; “15-'25 234. 65% 87 5.8 
25 698 36 6.77 8.72, 12 m Owens Bottle ............. 4u 74-25; °18-"25 90%4- 534 82 91 
25 1,100 25 9.52 10.03, 12 m_ Pacific Gas & Elec.......... 2 137-°41; °19-’25 133%-118 32.6.2 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 5.27? Peerare DACP ....sccssces 2.40 40. 5; 21-25 45%4- 31% 37 6.4 
50 1,675 56 9.91 5.56, 6m Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”...... 6 112- 34; 20-25 7834- 56% 62 9.7 
50 10, 86 6.23 6.78, 12 m Pennsylvania R. R. ...... 3.50 60- 32; °16-’25 57%- 85% 58 529 
100 450 134 11.69 3.03, 3m Pere Marquette ........... 8a 86- 10: "17-25 122 -.67 120 6.7 | 
50 928 61 Sh errr Philadelphia Co. ........... 4 69- 22; °15-’25 91 - 59% 92 48 
No 329 Nil 2.27 1.42, 12m _ Pierce-Arrow ............- ‘a 48- 6; ’23-’25 43%- 19 22 ” 
100 303 107 6.85 Fe. =. SF 2 a eae 6 123- 22; 718-25 138 - 85 131 46 
100 125 228 0.51 Nil, 12 m_ Pressed Steel Car ........ om 114- 39; °16-’25 431%4- 35% 53 - 
No 3,577 22 2.10 2.45,12m _ Public Service, N. J........ 2 88- € "23-25 33%- 3134 34S 5.9 
100 1,350 +122 11.68" 12.074 | i » eee 8 177- 88; °15-'25 199%-1454 180 44 
No 1,155 8 2.33 35, 72m Meme Geta. “A™......<00 er 78- 6: 19-’25 6154- 32 54 i 
50 1,400 80 10.25 BAe Ae TY REI conv cas obere site ccrece 4 115-52; °15-’25 101%- 79 106 3.8 
100 100 28 16.16 12.80, 9m Remington Typewriter ..... 5 118- 17; °21-'25 127 - 83% 168 3.0 
100 300 216 6.88 11.05, 12 m_ Republic Iron & Steel ..... 4 145- 40; 18-25 635%- 44 74 5.4 
100 453 153 14.89 14.17, 12 m_ St. Louis-San Fran......... 8a 102- 9; 717-25 103%- 85 114 7.0 
100 164 170 8.46 1.23, 3m _ St. L.-Southwestern ....... re 69- 11; 715-25 74-57% 72 bs 
100 87 87 5.85 7.02,12 m Savage Arms ............. 4 108- 9: 17-’25 102%4- 67% 68 5.9 
100 370 112 4.39 4.71,12 m Seaboard Air Line......... a 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 -27% 35 a 
No 200 28 5.23 5.22, 12m Sears-Roebuck ............ 2.50 243- 54; 715-25 58%- 44% 54 47 
No 4492 48 1.01 3.60, 6m _ Sinclair Consol. Oil........ “ 64- 15; 719-25 24%- 163% 19 - 
100 De |: | Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 144- 24; °15-’25 142%4-103 130 46 
100 2: a? Serre Southern Pacific .......... 6 118- 68; °15-’25 112%- 96% 108 54 
100 1,200 163 16.32 17.16, 12 m Southern Railway ......... 7 121- 13; °15-"25 a" 124 5.6 
No 2 A: Tee Standard Gas Elec......... 3v 61- 8: "19-25 - 51 mw 6073 
25 20,292 40 ree" Standard Oil of N. J...... 1 50- 16; °13-’25 4636. 37% 37 2.7 
25 9,516 33 3.46 4.38, 12 m Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 6354- 5234 57 3.7 
No 600 «40 «12.57 8.51, 12 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 124- 21; 20-25 92%- 61 55 109 
No 1,875 50 8.55 6.41, 12 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 69- 18; °19-’25 62 - 47 50 10.0 
25 6,578 42 6.02 5.48, 12 m Texas Corporation ........ 3 55- 29; °20-’25 58 - 48 48 6.1 
No 2,540 5 2.25 3.69, 12m Texas Gulf-Sulphur ....... 4 122- 23; ’21-’25 52 - 39 59 68 
No 1201 -22 6.73 7.05,12 m Timken Roller Bearing .... 4a 59- 28; ’22-’25 85 - 44% 87 46 
100 660 58 810 11.00,12 m Tobacco Products ......... 7 102- 47; °22-'25 116%- 95% 107 6.1 
25 400 37 5.86 441,12 m Underwood Typewriter .... 4 65- 36; ’23-25 6334- 43% 46 8.3 
100 Ae, i Union Pacific ............ 10 155-101; °15-’25 168%-1414%2 168 5.8 
No 2,500 70 9.20 780,12 m United Fruit ....;:....2.... 4 246- 52; °15-’25 126 - 98 122 bh 
100 120 228 38.84 35.08, 12m _ U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 250- 8; °15-’25 24814-150 221 4.1 
100 2a rrr U. S. Indust. Alcohol ..... 5 W1- 35; °16-25 8414- 45% 80 6.3 
No 666 53 8.13° 5.46, 9m_ U. S. Realty & Improv..... 4 185- 17; 719-’25 71%- 48% 55 7.4 
100 810 170 1492 1054,12m U.S. Reber .........50.. de 145- 23; °15-’25 88%4- 5054 65 ans 
100 5083 281 1286 1798,12m_ QU. S. Steel ............0-. 7 139- 70; °16-’25 160%4-117 160 44 
100 654 143 5.75 G22, Sm Wabash Ry. ......000000.. oil 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% 69 ia 
100 600 106 4.27 1.73, 12 m Western Pacific ........... = 45- 12; ’20-’25 3914- 27% 35 + 
100 998 164 15.21 15.27, 12 m Western Union ............ 8 145- 76; °16-’25 157%-134% = 1152 $2 
50 788 60 | ee Westinghouse Air Brake .. 7a 144- 76: *15-"25 146 -105% 156 45 
50 2,290 70 6.45° 5.95¢ Westinghouse El. & Mfg... 4 84- 32; °15-’25 79%4- 65 7s.60O 5.5 
50 800 70 =: 10.55 2.73, 12m White Motors ............ 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 51% 50 8.0 
5 2,527 14 4.36 3.90, 9m _ Willys-Overland ........... ae 40- 5; 717-25 34 - 18 23 + 
25 —_ 34 9.46 10.85,12m Woolworth, F. W.......... 5 220- 50; °18-’25 222 -135% 127 3.9 
100 127. 112 Nil Nil, 12m Worthington Pump ........ nd 117- 20; °15-'25 44y%- 19% 27 he 


=> Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
year end ont July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 
* ey oe charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. ((t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 2% 
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Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n, 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE | 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for -cash or 


carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 

















OY D. CHAPIN, chairman of the 

Hudson Motor Car Company, has 
been elected president of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeding Colonel Charles Clifton, who has 
been named honorary president and 
honorary chairman. 

Thomas E. Fitzsimmons has _ been 
elected first vice-president and Theodore 
J. Badgley second vice-president of the 
New Jersey Title & Mortgage Company. 

C. E. Grosbeck, for several years a vice- 
president of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany and the Electric Bond & Share Se- 
curities Corporation. 


Tigges J. SEUBERT . succeeds 
William M. Burton as president of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Mr. Seubert has 
been with the com- 
pany for thirty-five 





years. Robert H. 
McElroy and Ed- 
ward J. Bullock 


have been elected 
vice-presidents. 

Albert L. Lauer 
has been elected 


























Public Utilities— 


Require highly trained men. 


Should your budgeting or sta- 
tistical work need a broadly ex- 
perienced engineer with ac- 
counting training the writer is 
open for consideration in an 
assistant executive capacity. 


Box No. 313, Forbes Magazine 





























Are MOTORS 
A Buy Again? 


After advising the purchase of individual motors 
during the weakness of March, April and May, 1926— 
in August, 1926, we advised acceptance of profits on 
Mack Trucks’ at 126, Hudson 70-75, but continued 
holding of General Motors. 


A PURCHASE AGAIN? 


Mack and Stewart-Warner are now down 20 to 25 
points, Other motors and motor accessories are near 
ther lows. Should they be bought, once more? 

These questions are answered, the entire motor situa- 
tion is discussed, in our late bulletin. A few copies 
are available FREE. 

Simply ask for FAP-1 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass 





BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$400 MACHINES BARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine $1,448; $160 machine $2,160. Bt. 
co machines earned annually thee: Ons man placed 
Mercaition. Ny ae Dossibilities. territery. 
National Kel-Lae Ce., 384 N. eet St. ‘Louls, Me. 
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vice-president of 
the Atlas-Robinson Company, of Chi- 
cago. 

Robert E. Lamberton, Arthur E. Pew, 
Jr., and Samuel B. Eckert, are now di- 


[Rubber Stocks ?5 





rectors of the Sun Oil Company. 

P. G. Hartz, of Aurora, IIl., succeeds 
Stephen Hexter as a director of the 
United Drug Company. 


UDOLPH SPRECKLES was elected 
president of the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Company. 

Everett Meyer has been elected vice- 
president of the P. Lorillard Company. 

William S. Burrell has been elected 
vice-president of the New York Co- 
Operative Building and Loan Associa- 
tion. Walter Mack has been elected a 
director. 

Maurice L. Sindeband, who was vice- 
president in charge of electrical engi- 
neering of the American Gas & Electric 
Company, has been appointed vice- 


president in charge of projects by the. 


American Brown Boveri Electric Com- 
pany. 


Paes ae’ L. BROWN, formerly with 
J. C. Penney Company, is now a 
vice-president of The Ross Stores, Inc. 

James L. McQuarrie has been elected 
vice-president and chief engineer of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

Senator Edward I. Edwards, of New 
Jersey, has been elected chairman of 
the North American Title Guaranty 
Company. 

Renjamin Whiteley and W. Cullen 
Morris have been elected vice-presidents 
of the Consolidated Gas Company. 

Gordon Leigh, British banker, has 
joined Kuhn, Loeb & Company as a 





partner, to represent them in London. 
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What Profits Now 



























July, 1924—drastically deflated. 
January, 1926—at peak prices. 
Now—again deflated. 


Are rubbers now due fora broad upward 
move? 


July 16, 1924, the American Secu- 
rities Service advised the accumu- 
lation of rubber stocks, at prac- 
tically bottom prices. Again Jan- 
uary 28, 1926, we issued a special 
report, in this case pointing out 
the changed situation and recom- 
mending sales of rubber stocks, 
then at peak prices. What is the 
present situation’ and what profits 
do the rubber stocks offer now? 


Twenty million motor cars are consuming 
rubber every day. Consider the effect of 
low-cost cotton and low-cost rubber on 
earnings ! 


These and other basic facts, also 
technical market conditions, are 
thoroughly analyzed in our latest 
report on the rubber stocks, just 
prepared for our clients. A few 
extra copies reserved for distribu- 
tion free. 


Sim ply ask for 
“Special Report on Rubber Stocks” 
American Securities Service 


1047 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 


New York 
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A Practical Guide 
to Safe Investment 
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The safe invest- 
ment of funds in = 
any sized amounts 
is a subject that 
every thoughtful 
man woman 
should understand. 
This booklet was 
written for those 
having large or small amounts to 
invest. 

Here is the investment wis- 
dom and experience of a life- 
time ‘‘boiled down” to a few 
invaluable pages— safe rules for 
placing surplus money at a good 
rate of income. 

You need this valuable book 
—it will be sent to you free on 
request. 


Write, call or phone 
for Booklet F-313 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
Capital and Surplus over $9,000, 00 
345 Madison Ave., New York 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Philadelphia Boston 

Albany ame Washington 
Cleveland and over 30 
Detroit other cities. 
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Improved Prospects for Tire 
Companies This Year 


Huge Inventory Write-Offs Necessary Last Year Will Not Soon Be Repeated—Raw 
Materials Are Lower and at Stabilized Levels—Tire Price Advance Needed 


HE tire companies render an indis- 
pensable service providing equip- 
ment for millions of motor 

cars and trucks. The value of the output 
is probably close to a billion dollars an- 
nually—with no end in sight in the expan- 
sion of consumer demand. 

Yearly production of casings in this 
country is approximately 60,000,000, 
with a dozen companies providing the 
greater proportion of output Yet viewed 
from the stockholders’ standpoint it cannot 
be said that the industry has been a suc- 
cess. Hundreds of smaller companies have 
long since ceased operations, but even the 
larger companies which have survived 
have not been able regularly to earn a rea- 
sonable return on the capital employed. 


Laggards in the Market 


IRE stocks are conspicuous as one of 
the groups which has not participated 
in the bull market of the last year. The 
. tire company which is paying dividends on 
its common stock is a rarity, and the pre- 
ferred stocks of most of these concerns 
fall only in the category of speculations. 
With the tire and rubber stocks consti- 
tuting one of the long-depressed depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange even during 
periods of general boom, the common 
query is “Can these companies and their 
stocks stage a comeback?” Judging from 
the volume of business available to the 
manufacturers, the answer is “Yes.” The 
producers of the standard makes of tires 
have not wanted for business. Subject to 
minor irregularities, total sales have been 
growing by leaps and bounds since the in- 
ception of the industry, and demand for 
the current year is estimated at a new high 
record figure. 


Normally Good Profit-Makers 


HETHER or not the record volume 
of business will yield adequate 
profits is another question entirely. It can 


By Edward L. Barnes 


be answered only by the future course of 
raw material prices, principally crude rub- 
ber, and by the degree of restraint which 
producers exercise in adjusting output to 
actual requirements, thereby giving them 
proper control over selling prices. 

Under favorable price conditions, and on 
smaller gross volumes than at present, the 


. 


to ameliorate the inherent uncertainties of 
the business. Under the circumstances, no 
confident assertion as to the future market 
trend of tire stocks is possible, though it 
does appear that they have much of the 
bad news behind them and that 1927 will 
be a year of at least moderate improve- 
ment in earnings. 











A List of Tire and Rubber Stocks 


Earned per Share Current 2-Year Price 
1926 Sales on Common Approx. Range 
1926 1925 Price 1925-1926 

U. S. Rubber........ $215,528,309 $10.53* $14.92 62 97% 32% 
B. F. Goodrich ..... 148,391,478 Nilf 21.74 55 74%; h, 
| Rae 63,051,739 1.27 5.24 17 28% 10% 
tee epee 230,161,356 3.66 15.62 36 49% 23% 
Firestone ..-........ 144,397,000 12.65 32.77 126 + 145. : 96 
Kelly-Springfield.. Not reported Nil 1.94 17 21% . 9 


*Entire net after preferred dividends was transferred to inventory reserve. 
TExcluding $5,000,000 contingency reserve brought over from 1925. 

















tire manufacturers have piled up big profits 
for shareholders. It is not unreasonable 
to think that they can measurably improve 
upon their showing of last year. Factors 
at present in favor of the companies are 
the low price of cotton and crude rubber. 
Large inventories are required at all times 
and because of the wild fluctuations in raw 
materials, especially rubber, it has been a 
gamble whether losses or profits would be 
shown at the end of any given period. 


Inventory Problems 


Because of the everlasting inventory 
problem which confronts this industry, tire 
securities are among the most speculative 
of speculations and perhaps always will be, 
though in the formation of the rubber pool 
to stabilize prices, a device may be found 
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COURSE of CRUDE RUBBER PRICES 
( Spot at New York.) 
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A® indicative of their widely fluctuating 
fortunes, we find that the combined 
net earnings of two leading companies, 
United States Rubber and B. F. Goodrich, 
ranged from a deficit of over $18,000,000 
in 1921 to a profit of over $34,000,000 in 
1925. In 1926 their profits were negligible, 
if account be taken of the juggling of re- 
serves against inventories. 


United States Rubber 


United States Rubber, with annual sales 
of more than $200,000,000, is one of the 
leading manufacturers, and its stock is 
probably the most popular trading medium 
of all the tire shares. It has accordingly 
fluctuated over a very. wide range, but the 
extreme prices reached have not always 
been justified by actual earnings. 

It has a topheavy capitalization, that is, 
funded debt totals $110,227,860 and is fol- 
lowed by $65,100,000 of 8 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock while there are 810,000 shares 
of the common. There are thus very heavy 
permanent charges to be met year in and 
year out whether earnings are good or bad. 


However, the company is capable of dis- | 


playing very substantial share earnings for 
its junior stock under favorable conditions. 


Returns From Plantations 


eee speculaive possibilities of the stock 
are enhanced by the company’s owner- 
ship of extensive rubber plantations, and 
the steadily increasing yield as new acreage 
develops. Last year the company received 
a $6,000,000 dividend from its rubber 
properties, the first it has ever taken, and 
this income was a welcome item. 
Including this dividend from the planta- 
tion operations, net earnings for the year 


‘ after preferred dividends were $8,535,380, 
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or $10.53 per common share. However, con- 
trary to the usual custom of leading cor- 
porations, crude rubber inventories were 
not valued at the market, but at cost price, 
so that the indicated profit for the common 
was more apparent than real. All of the 
surplus earnings after preferred dividends 
were set aside in a reserve against inven- 
tories, which is tantamount to saying that 
nothing was available for the common. 
Moreover, a $3,000,000 reserve set up in 
1925 to be applied against the cost of crude 
rubber in 1926, was fully absorbed. 


Dividend Payments Irregular 


IVIDEND payments on the common 
D have been irregular, the last payment 
being in 1921. Full preferred dividends 
have been paid on the preferred since 1905, 
but not always earned. The preferred stock 
offers moderate safety, but is certainly not 
entitled to a high grade investment rating. 
The yield of 7.2 per cent. appears con- 
sistent with the risks involved. Prospects 
of early dividends on the common do not 
look bright at this time. 


Plantation properties include about 
52,000 acres that are bearing and 30,000 
acres that are planted and will come into 
bearing progressively during the next five 
years. Production in 1926 amounted to 
22,900,000 pounds. 


B. F. Goodrich Company 


F. GOODRICH COMPANY in- 

e creased its 1926 sales somewhat 
more rapidly than United States Rubber, 
but its net earnings were likewise poor. 
Excluding the $5,000,000 contingency re- 
serve set up in 1925 last year’s net income 
was only $65,110, or 18 cents a share on 
the preferred. By including this reserve, 
a showing of about $5 a share for the 
common, after preferred dividends is made. 


Goodrich has a smaller capitalization 
than U. S. Rubber both actually and in 
relation to sales, and the speculative pos- 
sibilities of the stock appear to be equally 
as good, given favorable trade conditions. 
Goodrich, however, has no rubber planta- 
tions, which would be a handicap in the 
event of a shortage of the commodity. 
Its funded debt amounts to $48,000,000, 
followed by $36,284,000 of 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock and by 601,710 shares of com- 
mon. Inventories were substantially re- 
duced last year and cash holdings in- 
creased. Working capital is very comfort- 
able, with $62,878,000 of current assets 
and only $6,624,000 of current liabilities. 


This is one of the few tire companies 
paying dividends on its common stock, the 
rate being $4 a share. Though not actually 
earned last year, it appears likely that the 
dividend will be covered in 1927. As evi- 
dence of what the company can show for 
its stocks when prices are in its favor, the 
1925 profits were equal to $51.57 a share 
on the preferred and to $21.74 a share 
on the common. The preferred dividend 
has been paid in each year since organiza- 
tion in 1912, and while not high grade, 
the stock is a fair business man’s risk. 


Kelly Springfield 


ELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE has 
been one of the outstanding disap- 
pointments among tire stocks. Its record 
has been anything but promising in recent 
years, even when other manufacturers 








were doing quite well. The company is 


DIONESICS 
PURE 
2 SERVIE! 


Progressive 
Management 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


(THE 14 major subsidiaries of this 

large company are under the engin- 
eering and management direction of an 
organization of experienced specialists, 
long possessing a national reputation for 


far-sighted ability. 


The management-engineering organiza- 
tion is owned by Standard Gas and 
Electric Company, thus assuring the 
permanence of competent and progres- 
sive management. 


Conservative financial direction has not 
prevented this great utility system from 
pioneering many innovations and 
developments of extreme value to the 
public. Complete publicity; customer 
ownership; superpower plants; wide- 
spread extensions; rural electrification; 
reasonable rates; enlightened public 
relations policies—all have been 
characteristics of such management. 


Today with 260,000 investors; nearly 
114 million customers; 144 power plants 
with 114 million H.P. installed capacity; 
operated companies serve over 1,200 
communities in 19 States. 


Investment in Standard Gas and Electric Company 
assures the protection of wide Property distribution 
and_ specialized, long experienced management. 
Send for new 32-page illustrated booklet BJ-377 


H.M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investment Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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saddled with a burdensome debt of $6,000,- 
000, and though this is a reduction of 
$1,000,000 from the previous year, it had 
$8,361,636 of notes payable at the close of 
1926 against less than a million dollars a 
year before. Net working capital is now 
down to about $5,500,000 and the total of 
its cash and notes and accounts receivable 
is considerably less than the item of notes 
payable. 


Nevertheless the annual statement ex- 
presses confidence that 1927 will be “ satis- 
factory.” Plants were reorganized last year 
and sweeping changes made which it is felt 
will produce improved results in the fu- 
ture. 


Goodyear 


JODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COM- 

PANY, with annual sales of $230,- 
000,000, is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of tires and mechanical rubber 
goods in the world. The company is an 
interested party in litigation attacking its 
bankers and reorganization managers who 
are alleged to have made excessive profits 
in the transaction. Stockholders are also 
fighting over terms of a proposed recapital- 
ization scheme which would involve the re- 
funding of certain high coupon bond issues, 
and the liquidation of back dividends on 
the preferred, opening up the way for 
payments on the common. 

Accumulated dividends due on the 7 per 
cent. preferred stock total $25 a share. 
The regular $7 annual rate is being paid. 
Last year’s net income was $8,799,138 as 
against over $21,000,000 in the previous 
year. The 1926 profits were equal to $58.66 
a share on the small amount of prior pre- 
ferred stock and to $11.68 a share on the 
7% preferred. Balance for common was 
$3.66 a share. These calculations are made 
without allowance for heavy sinking funds 
which must be met. 


The prior preferred stock of which there 
is but $15,000,000 outstanding, is well pro- 
tected, and gives a good yield, but it is 
callable at 110, which is rather a low price 
for an 8% stock. The 7% preferred, of 
which there are 650,796 shares outstanding, 
is speculative, but with its accumulation of 
back dividends, possibilities of eventually 
getting these in new stock at least, it is one 
of the attractive tire stocks. 


Firestone 


IRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER, 

though not the largest from the stand- 
point of sales, is one of the strongest 
companies in the industry. It has been 
paying dividends regularly on its common 
stock and its preferred is deserving of a 
good investment rating. For the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1926, $81.63 a 
share was earned on the 6% preferred and 
$32.84 a share on the 7% preferred. Bal- 
ance for the common, before sinking funds, 
was equal to $12.65 a share. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet disclosed no funded 
debt which is exceptional for a tire com- 
pany of its size. Cash on hand exceeded 
$9,000,000 and net working capital was 


~ over $40,000,000. 


The regular dividend rate on the 352,844 
shares of $10 par value common stock is 
$6 a share annually. There is a large 
profit and loss surplus which could be capi- 
talized in the form of a stock dividend at 
any time. The stock should play an im- 
portant part in any recovery in the tire 
group. 
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—Largest Automotive 
Accessory Manufacturer 





























Speedometers, bumpers, 
spot lights, shock absorb- 
ers, windshield wipers, 
heaters, horns, car- 
buretors, etc., and almost 
all vacuum tanks are pro- 
duced in Stewart-Warner’s 
main plant (Chicago), rated 
the largest and finest equip- 
ped automobile accessories 
plant in the world. 


The company’s large and 
varied output of automobile 
accessories, however, con- 
stitutes less than 50% of 
its world-wide business. 


SPEEDOMETER 


Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 
World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 








SIMPLY ask for this interesting and concise 
booklet, «‘A Safe Guide to the Careful 
Investor,’? and whether you have $100 or 
many times that to invest, the suggestions 
we offer will prove to be of immeasurable 
value. 

There’s no obligation; the booklet is free. 
But what you learn from it may mean an 
entirely new financial vision! 


Mail the coupon—then reach your own 
decision! 








DAVENPORT & RICH, Inc. 

F.M. Professional Bldg., Miami, Fla. 

You may send your booklet, **A Safe Guide to the Careful 
Investor,” for my consideration, 

Name 
Local 
Address 
City and 

State — 
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AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 
Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 


by 
B. C. FORBES 


and 


O. D. FOSTER 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the interest of the last gen- 
eration. A new and more marvelous industry and a new group of business giants 
have sprung up to overshadow the old leader. The automotive industry, most pro- 
digious development in commercial history, holds the center of our business picture. 


You will find the causes for this astounding growth in the stories of the men 
responsible for it. Here is a new school of business leadership—the school that is to 
determine our business fortunes during the next decade. 


The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods they have followed present a 
series of word pictures of absorbing human interest, of practical value and of broad 
significance. 


Who These Men Are 


Harry Bassett- - - - - Buick Motor Company 

Roy D. Chapin - - - - - Hudson Motor Car Company 

Walter P. Chrysler - - - Chrysler Corporation 

William C. Durant - - - - Durant Motors 

Albert R. Erskine - - - - Studebaker Corporation 

Harvey S. Firestone - - - Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Henry Ford - - - - - Ford Motor Company 

Charles D. Hastings - - -  ##Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Frederick J. Haynes - - - Dodge Brothers Motor Company 
John Hertz - - - - - - Yellow Cab Manufacturing Company 
Edward S. Jordon - - - Jordan Motor Car Company 

Charles F. Kettering - - - General Motors Research Corporation 
Alvan Macauley - - - - Packard Motor Car Company 
Charles S. Mott - - - - - General Motors Corporation 

Charles W. Nash - - - - Nash Motors Company 

R. E. Olds - - - + + © Olds Motor Works , 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. - - < General Motors Corporation 

H. H. Timken - - - - «© Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Walter C. White - - - =< White Motor Car Company 

John N. Willys - - - - «+ £Willys-Overland Company 


Sent on Seven Days’ Approval 


You never know a book until you have read it. Here is an opportunity of finding out 
whether “Automotive Giants” is for you. Send for it. Read it for seven days; and 
then return it if it does not satisfy you. Or, if you want to keep it, just remit $2.50 
as payment in full. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, i iiénsuessiusesssdeenseeD 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me one copy of “Automotive Giants of America.” I will read it for seven days and will then 
either return it to you, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
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more electricity 
16% more gas 


The fact that the 
Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern 
Illinois sold 22 per 
cent more kilowatt- 
hours of electricity 
and 16 per cent 
more cubic feet of 
gas in 1926 than in 
1925 is further proof 
of the rapid residen- 
tial and industrial 
growth of the terri- 
tory surrounding 
Chicago. 
Write for latest 
Year Book with 
other interesting 
facts about this 
Company and the 
progressive ter- 
ritory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ' 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: © 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago l 
o => 
Serving 6000 square miles—286 com- 
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Outlook jo 
Securities? 


INVESTORS will get real 
help from our summary of 
certain fundamentals in the 
outlook for securities. 











Write for a copy—recently 
off the press. 
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Real Vs. Fictitious Prosperity 
in Florida 


LIMATE is a great natural re- 
& source; but it is too thin, ap- 

parently, unless well mixed with 
other ingredients, to form an adequate 
foundation for permanent prosperity. 


Florida has found this out. Florida had 
her boom. It was wonderful while it 
lasted, and the structure that was erected 
looked for all the world like the real thing. 
But there was too much climate in the 
foundation and too little of the other in- 
gredients. Now Florida is mixing in the 
other ingredients and Florida today has 
more real prosperity than ever. 


A lot of people will question that state- 
ment. There is not so much money floating 
around the State as there was before the 
big wind. But more land is being tilled, 
more workers are being engaged in modern 
industrial enterprises and more power is 
being employed in the actual production of 
wealth. 


Is Recreation an Industry? 


. HAT statement may need one qualifi- 
cation. Probably there are not more 
workers being employed to go through the 
motions of modern production. For in the 
days before the big wind, everybody who 
could get an option on a swamp anywhere 
within the magic realm proceeded forth- 
with to build a hotel; and the building of 
hotels certainly has the appearance of mod- 
ern industry. But there is this difference. 
Modern industry is based on the principle 
of service. Its purpose is to satisfy genuine 
human wants. Among those wants, to be 
sure, are vacations and playgrounds and the 
rebuilding of run-down human bodies and 
nervous organisms. But human life wants 
so much more than this that recreation can 
hardly become a major industry. Every 
factory must have its repair department, 
but let a factory once devote itself entirely 
to repairing and it must be content with a 
minor position in the industrial world. 

Florida’s natural resources aside from 
climate were great enough, if she only had 
the power to exploit them adequately, to 
entitle her to take a major position. And 
now she has the power. Recent reports of 
the Florida Power and Light Company 
make that fact stand out. Florida is using 
more power to-day than at the very height 
of her boom, and she is using this power 
in a much more telling way. There are 
fewer hotels being erected in impossible 
and uninhabitable wastes, and less money 
is being spent upon hysterical speculations. 
But more power is being employed to-day 
than ever before, and it is being employed 
in the actual production of real, substantial 
wealth. 


Record-Breaking Earnings 

e Bees Florida Power and Light Com- 

pany, which serves ninety communi- 
ties in the State, reports gross earnings for 
February of $1,319,064, an increase of 6 
per cent. over those of February, 1926, 
while the net earnings for the same month 
this year were $598,683, an increase of 15 
per cent. 


These net earnings for February are the 


highest for any month in the company’s 
history. 


Gross earnings for the twelve months 
ending February 28 were $13,329,515, an 
increase of 30 per cent. over those for the 
twelve months ending February 28, 1926, 
and the largest gross for any twelve 
months in the company’s history. Net 
earnings for the same twelve months were 
$5,016,049, an increase of 20 per cent. over 
the previous twelve months. 

The earnings of a modern power com- 
pany are a much surer measure of the real 
prosperity of a community than is the cur- 
rent price of climate. Climate, as a rule, 
comes ready-made from Nature; and when 
a man invests in climate and offers it to 
the public, he does not have to develop it, 
or refine it, or add to it to any great ex- 
tent. His main concern, usually, is simply 
to fence it in and to charge admission at 
the gate. His climate may thereafter be 
employed to produce a certain amount of 
rest and recreation for its consumers: but 
he may “make money” for a while without 
adding anything whatever to the common 
wealth. 


Disregarded Boom 


B UT a modern power company can not 
make money that way. Its only means 
of getting rich is through enriching its 
customers. It can become powerful only 
by endowing them with power. 

The American Power and Light Com- 
pany, when it began its Florida extension 
three years ago, paid little attention to the 
boom. It was the actual resources of 
Florida, and not the magnificent wave of 
speculation, which impressed Sydney Z. 
Mitchell when, acting for the American 
Power and Light Company, he purchased 
and consolidated the electric systems of 
these scores of isolated Florida commtni- 
ties and combined them in the present 
great Florida corporation. The result was 
that when the boom collapsed, Florida had 
a great, interconnecting power system and 
a chain of new, up-to-date plants ready to 
carry on the serious work of creating 
wealth instead of merely coaxing it out 
of vacationists’ pockets. 


Three years ago there were practically 
no transmission lines in the whole State 
of Florida. Now this one company (there 
are several smaller systems in the State) 
controls one, interconnected transmission 
system more than 850 miles in length, ex- 
tending from St. Augustine south to the 
Miami district and across to the West 
Coast. 

In connection with the building of this 
system, two entirely new superpower gen- 
erating stations have recently been put in 
operation. The Sanford station, located 
on the St. Johns River, with an initial ca- 
pacity of 10,000 kilowatts has been de- 
signed eventually to generate 100,000; and 
the Lauderdale station, located on the New 
River, which now has two 25,000 kilo- 
watt units in operation, is designed for an 
ultimate capacity of 150,000. 


Building on Solid Foundation 
F LORIDA has no thought, of course, 
of abandoning the winter resort busi- 
ness. It is the natural playground for pros- 
perous Americans, and it intends to cash in 
on the fact. But it is giving more thought 
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than ever to the business of creating : ome eM 

wealth; and with all this new power to 
y draw upon, a growth which cannot collapse 

js almost certain. 

Fruit Industry International Securities Trust 
The development of the fruit industry ; OF AMERICA 

naturally takes first attention. This means A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
ths much more than the raising of crops. It 
an means particularly the development of the Resources over $25,000,000 
he art of distribution of the conversion of the 
26, surplus into irresistible delicacies and other 
ve by-products which the whole world may 
et want. With ample electric power, this sure or 
ee road to prosperity is being built. Florida STATES consisting of the shares 
er is not contented with raising 97 per cent. of ee f 

this country’s grape-fruit and 44 per cent. of this investment trust are free 
? of our oranges. She can produce many from many expenses and annoyances 
al times more than she is producing as soon ° 2 ith ] ‘ 
ai as methods are discovered to furnish in connection with over apping state 
everybody with ae oranges and grape- inheritance taxes and other matters 
7 it that eve y wants. ee . . 
0 _ os af of administration. A booklet explain- 
i —— ing the advantages of such invest- 
Fruits and vegetables, although about : 
4 100,000 carloads are shipped yearly, are not ment will be sent upon request. 
. Florida’s only staples. Florida ranks tenth 
f of all the states in the production of lumber 
t and second in the production of cypress 
t lumber. She stands sixth in the produc- Specify Booklet 3, and address 
' tion of fertilizers, first in turpentine and 


rosin, first in phosphate rock and sixth in 
the value of manufactured tobacco prod- 
ucts. But these figures are hardly signifi- 
cant. What Florida has achieved to date 
has been achieved very largely without the American Founders Trust 
advantages of a great, modern power sys- A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


; that. Watch Florida! 1 Federal Street 50 Pine Street 
tem. She now has > ae borat nes 











German Bond Conversion 
































(Continued from page 71) 


of the old Mark Loans have become void 
but they must be: delivered along with the Oldest Real Estate Bond House-Founded 1855 


bonds for exchange. 


HE German Government has an- KS R , d 
d th h bond h t = 
‘Siti |? Best Record Bonds& 
1927, will become void and no longer rep- : 
are your best buy 


resent any claim against the German Gov- 
ernment. For detailed information on spe- 
cific problems, letters may be addressed to 
the German Special Commissioner on Reinvestment of regular interest payments 
Bonds at 42 Broadway, New York City. and safety of principal are the two most 
No bonds will be exchanged at the Com- ee Palpesie your money 
missioner’s office, however. = ence the record of the house 
whom you buy your real estate 
bonds is actually the most vital factor of 
your investment program. 


72 Years Proven Safety 


Following is a list of the cities and 
banks throughout the United States and 

Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond is approved and recommended 











Canada where bonds will be received for 
deposit and exchange: 



























New York, N. Y...National City Bank of N. Y. - by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 
_ a N. \. Are aes we Send for Investors Guide For over two-thirds of a century, every 
ONES, SPR icinsgecas sine ourt ationa , ; ; . 
Baltimore, ‘Md.....-...., Citizens National Bank a cdue tesenaat adhesion ba rs ei : ded Bond, principal 

Osten, BEASBisss..casee ation awmut : . erest, prom i 
Chicago, | ee Cont. & Com. Trust = wherever you live. Send tole. Yo rae ost Pily ” ™ 
Chicago, Tll.......2.0000 First Trust & Savings obligation incurred, of course. Use the ‘ 
chet, | TRB Central National Bank attached coupon. 

allas, Tesaivissceisessees erican Exchange 7 This Coupon--------—5 
Bec: Wi TPE | | q@actueemagess, | Greenebaum Sons 
ALOt, MIesssccecce cases’ uardian Trust 
ponvie ren badéahds ~ —e ane LaSalle and we ne 

B Angeles, Als. cssoscead ommerci ationa Please without charge or obligation Inve 
ame 6a “eaeceaes are me Banking Corp. pemewarsa Pe 4 and current list Gacsatienin Phan j stmen ~ 
ilwaukee, Wisc....... irst isconsin National Oldest Real Estate Bond House 
Minneapolis, Ee Northwestern National : 
New Orleans, La....... Canal Bank & Trust Co. pew Se ee ee 
Philadelphia, Pa... ranklin’ Fourth St. National | | Nawe-c--esccesseersssseserseseserssenees bétsbidicoies “2 pond CIPAL 

‘ttsburgh, Pa......sscces e ational Bank . Affiliated witl. Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Portland, Oregon......... United States National pee ae ae Corporation, New York 
Se, Louis, M6: .3....0..c0000 First National Bank 
_ Franciseg, Cla. ....<<0«ns Wells Fargo Bank 
_ Francisco, Cal..........0.. Union Trust Co. City.0 0000000 
W oon WEBS s55cnesecas Seattle National Bank 
Cans uston, D.C... sca. Riggs National Bank \, 

| Canadian National and Branches 
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This New 


TO-DAY 


je investment record book- 
let which we have just com- 
pleted provides a simple and con- 
venient form for keeping a record 
of your investment holdings. It 


will serve both for your own infor~ 
mation and for income tax purposes” 


Provision is made to record month 
by month the income that your 
investments produce, together with 
such essential facts about each 
security as the purchase price, date 
of purchase, interest rate and dates, 
yield to maturity, Federal and 
local tax provisions, maturity, etc. 


A table for use in computing 
accrued interest and a page for 
recording your insurance policies 
also are included. 


The booklet is in loose leaf form, 
and of a convenient size. If you 
would like to have a copy, check 
and mail the coupon below. 








No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 








1 Sm1tH Bonps, secured 
by first mortgages on 
income-producing city 
2 O property, give you the 
protection of safeguards that have 
resulted in our 54-year record of 
proven safety. For booklets about 
these bonds. simply make another 
check mark in the space provided 
for that purpose. 


(J Investment Record Booklet 


{J First Mortgage Bond Booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BLDG... WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 8T. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 


“99-11” 
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Tri-Weekly Stock Letter—Issued by 
John Muir & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York, will be sent free on re- 
quest. 

When Stocks Are Not Cheap—Mc- 
Neel’s Financial Service, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., have prepared a 
bulletin on this subject which they will 
be glad to mail on request, without 
charge. 

The Bache Review—Will be sent free 
for three months by J. S. Bache & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 42 Broadway, New York. 
The Advantages of an Investment Trust 
—Are set forth in a booklet issued 
by the American Founders Trust, : 50 
Pine Street, New York, and 1 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Making Money in Stocks—Send for 
this free booklet to the Investment Re- 
search Bureau, Division 30, Auburn, 
me. ¥ 


Readjustment to Changing Conditions 
in Investments—Chisholm & Chapman, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 52 Broadway, New York, have 
prepared a booklet on trading methods 
which they will send free on request. 

Gold Seal Electric Company—A de- 
scriptive circular on this security has 
been prepared by Wm. Paul Buchler 
& Co., Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York. 
A request to them will bring you a copy 
without charge. 

Seasoned Real Estate Bonds—A cir- 
cular has been prepared on this security 
by A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., 57 William 
Street, 39 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
who will be glad to send copy free. 

The French Plan—A descriptive book- 
let of this form of building investment 
will be sent free on request to Fred 
F.. French Investing Company, Ine, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Outlook for Securities—A summary of 
certain fundamentals in the outlook for 
securities, recently off the press, has 
been compiled by Babson’s Reports, 
Babson Park, Mass., who will be glad 
to send a copy free on request. 

How to Know the Best Bonds—A 
booklet entitled “What Bonds Shall I 
Buy,” has been compiled by A. C. 
Allyn & Company, 67 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill, who will send a 
copy free on request. 

New Syndicate on Venezuelan Oil—A 
bulletin on the Caracas Syndicate, in- 
cluding an oil map of Venezuela, de- 
scribing this company’s holding in Vene- 
zuelan petroleum, also the state of the 
industry in that country, has been pre- 
pared by Harrison R. Burdick & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York, who will 
gladly send a copy gratis on request. 

Collateral Trust Shares—The New 
England Investment Trust, Inc., 85 Dev- 
onshire Street, Boston, Mass., will 
gladly send a descriptive circular on 
this security. 

Guaranteed Florida Bonds—A request 
to the Palm Beach Guaranty Company 
West Palm Beach, Florida, will bring 
booklet F, describing these securities. 


























Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Where Southern 
Hospitality Flowers 


A Bowman- 
Biltmore Institution 


““Guests’ comfort above 
all else” 


Rates from $3.50 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 




















Scoits 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf_ that’s 
everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 

The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ideal Yes 
for golf putting greens--is now producing Super 






j 
£ 


Lawns. Instead of sowing 
the chop grass --and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in ou: 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’ Mailed on request 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO, 

treet Marysvill 


264 Main S ie, Ohio 


» you plant stolons or 




















PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
Send for— 

Our Illustrated 
Booklet 


“7% Plus” 
































INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 
consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opinions 
concerning investments. The fee 
is $2 for each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be addressed 


to 
INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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News of the Motor World 


Operations Continue Recovery 


in the Detroit District 


Though Employment is Still Behind Last Year 
By Walter Boynton 


Editor, Automotive News 


Detroit territory continue to show 

an encouraging tendency to better- 
ment, though from an employment stand- 
point they are still behind last year. There 
are close to 50,000 less operatives now em- 
ployed than was the case a year ago, but 
more men are steadily being taken on, 
at the rate of close to 2,750 a week. 

At Flint, Buick will begin to operate 
the new gray iron foundry in’ June. It 
will cover twelve acres of ground, em- 
ploy 1,700 men and cost $5,000,000. Its 
rated capacity is 500 tons of castings daily. 


C= behind the old Flint plant at 
Flint, bought last year from the Du- 
rant interests by General Motors, there is 
under construction a Fisher Body addition, 
to be used exclusively for Buick cars. A 
two-year program of expansion is well 
under construction a Fisher Body addition, 
of 12,000 men here. The completed plant 
will include 2,200,000 square feet, and oc- 
cupy most of the 92 acres in the tract. 

AC Spark Plug Company, also at Flint, 
has a new plant under way, to be 100x420 
and three stories high. 

At the Muskegon plant, Continental 
Motors is employing 3,700 men at present 
and this number will be increased to 5,000 
by the end of April. 


MAx= has proved an unusually ac- 
tive month in the matter of automo- 
tive industrial development. Three new 
cars, the LaSalle, the Falcon and the new 
six-cylinder Dodge, were definitely an- 
nounced, the latter for sale on or before 
July 1. Besides these, a new Light Six 
is imminent at one of the big Lansing 
plants, though definite announcement is to 
be withheld until plans are more definitely 
set. 

Private view of the LaSalle line was ar- 
ranged by the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany early in the month. The cars are 
strikingly handsome—low-hung, with a 
wheelbase of 125 inches, and powered with 
a V-type, eight-cylinder engine, develop- 
ing more than 75 horse power. Lines of 
body and chassis are designed with grace 
and power. The radiator is high, with a 


+’ ENERAL business conditions in 


vertical, automatic shutter for temperature 


control. Appointments of the body, inside 
and out, are up to the high Fisher stand- 
ard. 


The New La Salle 


OME surprise is felt at the price range, 

announced at $2,495 for the phaeton, 
$2,525 for the two-passenger roadster 
(which can carry two more in the rum- 
ble), $2,585 for the two-passenger coupe, 
$2,635 for the two-passenger convertible 
coupe, $2,635 for the four-passenger vic- 
toria and $2,685 for the five-passenger 
sedan. The general expectation was that 
the line would start at around $2,000. 

Taking the five-passenger LaSalle and 
the standard five-passenger Cadillac as ex- 
amples, the price differential is $565. The 
new line has a wheelbase of 125 inches and 
the standard Cadillac wheelbase is 132 
inches. The lowest price for a LaSalle 
is, as noted, $2,495, for a phaeton, and 





the lowest price for a standard Cadillac, 
the brougham, is $2,995, a difference of 
only $500. 


eect snang did the expected thing in an- 
nouncing a price reduction just in ad- 
vance of the LaSalle announcement, clip- 
ping $335 from three of its six-cylinder 
cars with a 126-inch wheelbase. This cut 
brought the five-passenger sedan price 
down to $2,250; that of the five-passenger 
phaeton to $2,250 and that of the two-to- 
four-passenger roadster to $2,350. 

Coincidentally with the announcement of 
the new LaSalle line came the statement 
of the Falcon-Knight prices. This car 
was in the hands of dealers shortly after 
the middle of the month, with the follow- 
ing price range: Two-door sedan, $995; 
roadster, with rumble seats, $995; coupe, 
$995; four-door sedan, $1,095. The cars 
are powered with a six-cylinder engine of 
the Knight type, and have a wheelbase of 
110 inches. 

Production is well begun at the com- 
pany’s plant at Elyria, Ohio, where initial 
output is expected to run at 75 daily for 
the first few weeks, with step up to 100 
daily. The latter figure, by the way, is 
about that at which the LaSalle will be 
produced. 


Dodge Introduces 


B bere: new Dodge six-cylinder car, is 
called a “supplemental car” by the fac- 
tory, indicative of its entire departure from 
the present four-cylinder line, which is to 
be continued. Since the car will not be in 
dealers’ hands much before July 1, the en- 
tire price range has not been announced, 
but the four-door sedan will retail at the 
factory for $1,650. This price, too, comes 
as something of a surprise. It was gen- 
erally figured by the motor-wise that when 
the Dodge Six came out it would be priced 
considerably lower. 

As it stands, this sedan price is a very 
considerable advance over the present 
Dodge cars of that type. The “B” sedan 
lists at $895, with $945 for the Special 
“B” sedan and $1,075 for the de luxe 


pe. 

In the truck field, too, we have two new- 
comers. One is the White two-ton ve- 
hicle, for high-speed operation. It is pow- 
ered with a four-cylinder engine, and has 
a wheelbase of 165 inches. The other is 
a new Gotfredson truck, one and a half- 
ton capacity, powered with a six-cylinder 
engine. 


"THE Six Wheel Truck Corporation is 
bringing out a new model in the bus 
field at an early date with the usual drive 
on all four rear wheels, pneumatic tires and 
full breakage on both rear trucks. The 
new job will be a 5 or 6 ton affair powered 
by a 105 hp., 6-cylinder engine with 8 
speeds forward and 2 reverse. 

A performance approximating the aver- 
age passenger car is claimed for the new 
model, with the speed of as high as 55 
miles per hour and an average road per- 
formance in the neighborhood of 30 miles 
an hour for a 6-ton load. Other specifica- 
tions include a compound transmission. 








How to know 


the Best Bonds 


Some bonds are better than 
others. The “best” bonds are 


those which are best for you. 


With some knowledge of 
your investment objective 
and the securities you now 
have, we will gladly assist you 
in keeping your holdings 
properly balanced and thus 
improve your investment 
position. 
We believe our booklet, 
“What Bonds Shall I Buy?” 


will interest you. 
May we send you a copy? 


Ask for AF-2455 


A.C.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco § Minneapolis 


























AGGREGATE 
RESOURCES 
more than 


324 MILLIONS 





F you plan to come West, 

either on a business or 
pleasure trip, or to make 
your permanent home, these 
Banks will be glad to fur- 
nish you, if possible, in- 
formation you may desire 
before you come. Make 
any one of their offices your 
financial headquarters while 
here. How may we serve 
you? 








ThE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PAciFic-SOUTHWEST 183! BANK 
First Securrties COMPANY 


Central Offices: Los Angeles 
Branches Throughout 
the Pacific- 


Southwest 
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Come— 


for Business 
and Pleasure 








A billion dollars has been 
expended in one generation 
in buildings and physical 
improvements in Seattle, 
one of the world’s great 
ports. 


OMBINE the business of get- 

ting acquainted with the Pacific 

Northwest with a vacation 

that will pay richly in recreation and 

health and broaden your commercial 

horizon by bringing you in intimate 

touch with a city and region now 
“experiencing rapid development. 


Learn first-hand WHY wmil- 
lions of Eastern capital are 
being invested in Seattle. 


From Seattle explore this “Charm- 
ed Land” of inland seas, snow capped 
mountains—like majestic Rainier and 
Baker—lakes and fir and cedar for- 
ests. Enjoy surf-bathing, summer 
snow sports, yachting, fishing, moun- 
tain-climbing, golf on cool, ever- 
green fairways. 


Get away from hot weather fa- 
tigue. Average temperature here— 
June, July, August—for 36 years, 71 
degrees; with average of only 15 
days in the three warmest months 
when maximum temperature reached 
80 or above. Sleep well under blank- 
ets, every night. 


Bring the family for an outing in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


{ PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
Washington—Oregon—California 
To make your vacation 

come West over one of four trans- 
continental lines. See Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland; then by rail or 
water to Oakland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego. Or, reverse the 
route—come North by train or steam- 
i= to Seattle. Ask about trips to 

Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. J 


Special low round-trip summer 

excursion fares on sale daily, May 15 

to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 

stopovers at will. 

Write Room 107, Chamber of Commerce, 
Seattle, Washington, for 36-page illustrated 
(free) booklet, descriptive of Seattle and 
“The Charmed Land,” telling about vaca- 
tions, or ‘Seattle, An Industrial, Com- 
mercial and Investment Opportunity,” if 
interested in investments. 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 





Mt. Rainier 
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DIGEST 





American Cyanamid Co.—Declared an 
extra dividend of % per cent. on the 
common in addition to regular quarterly 
payment of 1 per cent. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Texas 
City refinery resumed operations after a . 


shut-down of several months. An addi- 
tion costing $200,000 was constructed and 
the plant’s capacity increased. 
American Writing Paper Co. Inc.— 
Reorganization of the old American 
Writing Paper Company has been com- 
pleted. Sidney L. Willson, president of 
the new company, made the folowing 
statement: “The new company has re- 
tained sixteen of the twenty-six mills 
formerly owned by the old compary and 
will confine its operation to these mills 
-—all but two being located in Holyoke, 
Mass. The other mills ave to be. sold.” 


Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Called 
for payment April 1, 1927, at 105 and in- 
terest, the entire issue of secured 6s, 
series of 1925, due Jan. 1, 1955. 


Boston & Maine Railroad—New 
Hampshire House of Representatives 
unanimously passed a resolution author- 
izing an investigation of this road. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—-There 
are no present plans for the disposal of 
the Philadelphia property, according to 
President Vauclain. Removal of the 
Eddystone plant will not be completed 
in 1927 and might not be finished in 
1928. 

Bucyrus Co.—Stockholders approved 
reduction in authorized preferred stock 
from $5,000,000 ($100 par) to $3,900,000, 
changing the $5,000,000 authorized com- 
mon of $100 par into 200,000 shares of $25 
par, and increasing the authorized com- 
mon capital stock from $5,000,000 of $100 
par to $8,000,000, or 320,000 shares of $25 
par. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Acquired 
634 acres of oil lands, known as the 
Bixby properties, in the Seal Beach 
field. Drilling operations will be begun 
immediately. 

Coca Cola Co.—Directors declared a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. and voted 
to increase the common from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 shares. Stock dividend is pay-°* 
able April 25 to holders of record March 
18. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Unfilled 
orders are reported to be sufficient to 
insure capacity operations for at least 
nine months. 

Electric Refrigeration Co.—Leonard 
Refrigerator Co., a subsidiary, completed 
program for more than doubling: ca- 
pacity of its plant. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Sales for first 
two months of 1927 were 10.5 per cent. 
above those for same period of 1926. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—An- 
nounced closing of the Paramount Long . 
Island studio, so far as the production 
of feature pictures. is. concerned. All 
feature production is to be made at 
Hollywood. 

Ford Motor Co.—Daily airplane freight 
service between Detroit and Buffalo will 
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be started not later than July 1, W. B,. 
Stout, chief of the airplane division of 
the Ford company, announced. 

General Motors Corp.—Dividends paid 
during 1926 totaled $103,930,993, a new 
high record. The year established a new 
record in number of cars manufactured 
and sold, not only for the corporation as 
a whole, but for each of the car-manu- 
facturing divisions individually. There 
were manufactured and sold at retail 1,- 
215,826 cars, an increase of 47 per cent. 
Introduced the new La Salle car as a 
companion car to the Cadillac at prices 
ranging from $2,495 to $2,685. New car 
will be manufactured completely in the 
Cadillac plants. To provide for increased 
business a $10,000,000 expansion program 
has been authorized which will increase 
capacity from present. 30,000 cars to 65,- 
000. 


General Tire & Rubber Co.—Tire pro- 
duction in first two months of 1927 is 
understood to have been approximately 
100 per cent. greater than in correspond- 


.ing months of 1926. Plants are running 


at capacity. \ 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Con- 
struction work was started by the Good- 
year-Zepplin Corp., a subsidiary, on four 
dirigibles and seven balloons for the 
United States Navy. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Shipped 27,00 
Hudson and Essex cars in February. 
March schedule calls for 37,000 cars. 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 20 cents and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 30 cents, pay- 
able April 1 to stock of record March 
11. 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Announced plans for merger with 
All American Cables, Inc., through the 
exchange of four shares of International 
stock for every three shares of All Amer- 
ica stock. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first two 
months of 1927, $16,264,559; same period 
1926, $14,947,189. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1927, $6,826,884; same 
period 1926, $6,326,196. 

Loew’s, Inc.—Nicholas M. Schenck, 
vice-president of Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer 
Corp., an affiliated company, announced 
that his company would issue a news 
reel, to be produced by William R. 
Hearst’s organization of camera men, 
and also that a short subject department 
would be established through an affilia- 
tion with Hal Roach, producer of com- 
edies. 

Loft, Inc—Sales for first two months 
of 1927, $1,118,056; same period 1926, 
$1,054,491. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit .Co.—Directors 
authorized a four-for-one split-up of the 
common stock and a stock dividend of 
25 per cent., making a total of five shares 
of new common to be issued in exchange 
for each share of present common. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
two months of 1927, $5,028,685; same 
period 1926, $4,339,950. 
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Missouri Pacific Railroad—Financing 
plan, involving the issue of $96,126,500 
5 per cent. refunding mortgage and 
$11,219,000 5 per cent. general mortgage 
bonds, was approved by I. C. C. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Stockhold- 
ers ratified changes in the charter where- 
by the preferred stock is cancelled and 
the common restored to a no-par basis 
from $10 par. Sales for first two months 
of 1927, $27,341,184; same period 1926, 
$30,111,666. 

Nash Motors Co.—Shipments in Feb- 
ruary, about 11,000 cars, were slightly 
under the coresponding period of 1926. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Stockhold- 
ers will be asked to approve consolida- 
tion with Bellas Hess & Co., through 
the purchase of the stock and assets of 
Bellas-Hess. Proposal to change the 
name of the company to National Bellas 
Hess Co. will also be voted on. . 

National Electric Power Co.—Acquisi- 
tions by two important subsidiaries of 
the National Electric Power Company 
were announced at the offices of the 
company. The Kansas Electric Power 
Company is acquiring properties of 
Emporia Gas Company of Emporia, Kan- 
sas, and the Southwest Power Company 
is taking over properties of the Mc- 
Alester Gas & Fuel Company, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. 

National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
—Shareholders approved change in 
common stock from 200,000 shares of 
$100 par to 200,000 shares of no par 
value. Each present share is to be ex- 
changed for one new share. 

National Lead Co-President E. J. 
Cornish denied that directors are con- 
sidering a split-up of the common stock, 
as rumored, or any other change in the 
capitalization. 

Northern Pacific Railway—Protested 
valuation of $415,255,915 placed by By Se 
C. on the transportation properties as 
of June 30, 1917. Management contends 
that present unit prices instead of unit 
prices prevailing in 1917 should be used 
to ascertain present value. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Announced 
reductions of $335 on each three six- 
cylinder models. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1927, $13,662,214; same 
period 1926, $10,443,435. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Amount of money which the 
Doheny interests will lose under the 
decision handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Elk Hills 
Naval Reserve lease is placed at $10,- 
541,947. This sum has been spent by 
this company and the Pan American 
Petroleum Co. of California, a sub- 
sidiary of the Pan American Western 
Petroleum Co., in accordance with the 
leases and contracts involved. The 
Transport company’s loss was placed 
at $9,331,956 and the Pan American Co. 
$1,207,991. The Government will be re- 
imbursed by the total. 

Pere Marquette Railway—Declared 
extra dividend of $2 and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the com- 
mon, both payable April 1 to stock of 

record March 14. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Bank- 
ers of this company denied a rumor 
that new financing was under considera- 
tion. 

Pitcairn Aviation Company—Was only 
bidder on the proposed New York to 





Atlanta air mail route, making a price 


[sousrex in its westward 
movement reached the fer- 
tile farming area of the central 
states in time to set a fitting 
stage for the application of elec- 
tricity to both industry and 
agriculture. 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana and Kentucky contain 
the materials of economic well- 
being and have aggressively de- 
veloped them. It was in this 
area that the Middle West Util- 
ities Company first applied the 
plan on which its organization 
was based, fifteen years ago. 
That plan had as its objective 
the provision of a complete 
electric service to the smaller 
communities, including power 
facilities to invite industrial de- 
velopment. Generating stations 
placed at advantageous points, 
sending their energy out over a 
network of transmission lines, 
interconnected with one an- 














other to safeguard reliability of 
power supply and permit eco- 
nomic production of power by 
flexible adjustment of capacity 
to demand: these have been the 
essential means by which this 
purpose has been accom- 
plished. 


Grounded on the convenient 
coal supply of Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky and the water 
power of Kentucky, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, the subsidiary 
operating companies of the 
Middle West Utilities Company 
in the central states have so far 
realized this objective that they 
have assisted in bringing about 
a definite trend of industry to- 
ward the smaller towns. And, 
serving the rural districts 
through which they pass from 
town to town, the same trans- 
mission lines carry productive 
efficiency to the farm and great- 
er comfort to the rural home. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 1834 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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61 Broadway 








Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


75 Years of Growth 


The oldest property in the Associated System was 
established in 1852 as the Ithaca Gas Light Company. 
It supplied gas to 28 customers at that time. 
the Associated System furnishes electricity, gas or 
water to more than 444,000 consumers in over 1,000 
communities with 2,300,000 population. 


Among the customers served, over 156,000 are 
located in New York State, 21,000 in New England, 
54,000 in Kentucky and Tennessee and Indiana, 21,000 
in Ohio and 112,000 in western Pennsylvania. 


The record of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company is one of sound and steady growth. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 

Write for our Illustrated Year Book “F” 

Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 

New York 























Lion Oil 











120 Broadway 








R efi ni ng We have prepared a special 


folder, describing this com- 
lete unit in the Oil Industry 

ompan Rig. anit! 
P y its situation as regards pro- 

duction and market, acreage, 
capitalization, and record as 
to earnings and dividends. 


Copy of folder mailed upon request 


H. D. Williams & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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of $3 a pound. Agreed to furnish six 
planes at once and two in reserve. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co—Purchased 
1,700 acres of leases in Brown County, 
Texas, from J. S. Cosden, Inc. Amount 
involved is reported to be $1,250,000. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
for 300 refrigerator cars from Swift & 
Co. 

Reading Railroad—Proposed lease of 
the Lehigh & New England Railroad 
was held by the I. C. C. to be not in 
the public interest, and permission to 
complete the consolidation was denied. 

Remington-Rand, Inc.—Is_ discussing 
price agreements with two leading Ger- 
man firms, as well as with several Eng- 
lish concerns, according to Berlin die- 
patch. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—De- 
clared extra dividend of 25 cents and 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
on the common, both payable April 1 
to holders of record March 15. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1927, $43,046,542; same 
period 1926, $44,013,462. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co. of Amer- 
ica—Declared dividend of 50 cents, pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 
14, a reduction of $1 from the rate 
previously paid. 

United Drug Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $2.25 a share on the com- 
mon, placing the stock on a $9 annual 
basis. Previously paid $8. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operating 
around 92 per cent. of capacity. 

Utah Copper Co.—Curtailed produc- 
tion about 80 carloads a day, or approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons. Operating force will 
be. reduced about 5 per. cent. 

Wabash Railway Co.—Declared initial 
dividend of $5 for the year 1926 on the 
class “B” preferred stock, payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 19, 
1927. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc—Is mak- 
ing installations in theatres and motion 
picture houses of five Vitaphone instru- 
ments each week. This, it is said, is 
made possible through the speeding up 
of the Western Electric Co., which 
manufactures the instrument. Includ- 
ing those already turned out, company 
expects to have over 300 instruments 
installed before the end of 1927. Orders 
on hand assure full operations until the 
end of June, 1927. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Acquired patents for the invention of 
Frank G. Baum, of San Francisco, 
which, engineers assert, will make pos- 
sible transmission of electric power over 
unlimited distances. 


White Motor Co.—Added a new 2-_ 


ton truck, model 56, to its present line 
of trucks, listing at $3,125 f.o.b. Cleve- 
land. 

Willys-Overland Co.—New production 
record will be made in March with 30,- 
000 cars turned out, according to offi- 
cials. This is 88 per cent. higher than 
March, 1926, and 60 per cent. ahead of 
February, 1927. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
first two months of 1927, $33,493,471; 
same period 1926, $30,640,686. 

Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co.— 
Received an order for 200 motor coaches 
valued at $2,720,000 from the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company. 
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House-Cleaning in the 
Mortgage Bond Field 


Principal Agencies Are Cooperating to Purge Their Group 
Of Questionable Policies—Some Suggested Codes 


By Morgan 


HE mortgage bond market has been 
enlivened, during the past month, 
with at least four contributions of 

expert opinion on ways and means best cal- 
culated to establish the industry on a more 
substantial plane. 

It is now no longer a secret that the ma- 
chinery for placing this popular form of 
investment before the public is undergoing 
a considerable amount of over-hauling. Its 
growth has been so rapid that it has out- 
stripped the methods and practices which 
were sufficient in the days when it was only 
a budding industry. 


Investors Must Be Safeguarded 


INCE then it has taken its place in the 
billion-dollar class, and so has assumed 
an investment importance which makes the 
conduct of the business a matter of nation- 
al interest. Based on real estate values 
(the foundation of all wealth), mortgage 
loans which invite the participation of public 
capital must function through some mech- 
anism which furnishes a minimum of risk 
with a maximum of security. All of which 
is obvious enough. 

There has been much talk about mort- 
gage bonds—more than enough. Funda- 
mentally they are the soundest of invest- . 
ments, provided the interests of the invest- 
ors are properly safeguarded. Leaders of 
the industry have varying thoughts on the 
subject, which has been beclouded by ama- 
teur discussion and political muddling. In 
reality, the situation is less complicated 
than would appear from the vast amount 
of airing in the daily press. 


Bond Houses Reach Agreement 


A SHORT while ago the American Con- 
struction Council, an organization 
whose purpose is to stabilize building con- 
ditions throughout the country, issued an 
invitation, through Chairman Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to the large bond-houses to meet 
and discuss methods by which the mort- 
gage-bond industry could be organized and 
standardized for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

Some of the agreements reached at the 
several meetings were: 

“We, the undersigned first mortgage 
real estate bond houses, recognize a3 essen- 
tial for the proper conduct of the business 
in which we are engaged, certain principles 
which will insure the financial stability and 
correct economic conduct of houses of orig- 
inal issue selling such issues principaily 
at retail directly to the investor, and do 
hereby adopt and subscribe to the following 
business principles as accomplishing that 
end.” 


A FTER which the duties of houses of 
“issue were described, including the 
provision of funds, supervision of construc- 
tion, physical maintenance of the security 
and so on. Then came the following: 


G. Farrell 


“To guarantee to the bondholders com- 
pletion of the building, free and clear of 
prior liens, such guarantee to be fulfilled 
at the option of the house of issue, either 
by completion of the building or by the re- 
purchase of the bonds at the original pur- 
chase price and accrued interest.” 

A provision for trusteeship was enacted 
in these terms: 

“For the purpose of carrying out the 
foregoing and other duties the house of 1s- 
sue shall either act as trustee or provide 
a trustee to take title under the inden- 
ture. Where the trustee is not a bank or 
trust company under public supervision, 
the trustee shall be an officer or director 
of the house of issue, and where the trus- 
tee is not an independent bank or trust 
company under public supervision, the 
house of issue shall be fully responsible 
for all acts of omission or commission 
by the trustee to the same extent as if 
the house of issue were itself the trus- 
tee.” 

There was some further discussion of 
interim certificates, solvency and liquidity, 
followed by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to survey the whole mortgage bond 
situation, the members of which are: 

Edgar N. Greenebaum, Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company, Chicago; William J. 
Moore, American Bond and Mortgage 
Company, New York City; Alfred J. Mur- 
phy, Federal Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, Detroit; G. Bryan Pitts, the F. H. 
Smith Company, Washington, D. C.; Ed- 
ward Sonnenschein, Chicago Mortgage 

Bankers’ Association, Chicago; S. W. 
Straus, S. W. Straus & Co., New York 
City, and J. M. Ulmer, Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The committee will present its report at 
an early date. It will be reported in these 
columns. 


Rules of Conduct 


N the meantime Albert Ottinger, Attor- 
ney General of the State of New York, 

issued a statement in which he outlined six 
requisites, which he considered essential to 
the proper conduct of a business in mort- 
gage bonds. They are, in substance: 

1. The proceeds of bonds secured by un- 
completed buildings shall be segregated for 
the account and uses of the particular 
building upon which such bonds are is- 
sued. 

2. Payments by the borrower on account 
of principal, interest, and taxes shall be 
segregated. 

3. Bondholders shall be given reasonable 
notice of defaults in principal and interest 
payments, and in changes in the condition 
of their security. 

4. Where the underwriting house or any 
person connected therewith has any finan- 
cial interest in the building or enterprise 
securing these bonds except commissions 
for selling the same, then such house or 
person shall not act in any transaction re- 











Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurancecompany 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

















lives by the rhythm of the rivetor! 
Skyscrapers —thousand-room hotels — 
solid blocks of stores and homes and 
apartments shot up last pene coeeann eee 


worth! And every building must be 
lighted. Is it any wonder that our busi- 
ness shows amazing growth? 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
This company has paid 149 consecutive dividends 


to its stockholders. Send for year book. Stock 
isted on Chicago Stock Exchange. 














I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 


773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Be Sure to Get Every Issue 
of Forbes Magazine! 


SUBSCRIBE 
NOW : 


These are the things Forbes Magazine 
gives you each issue—published twice a 
month, on the first and fifteenth of each 
month : 
























—time-saving business in- 
formation 


—a review, briefly, of all 
salient business devel- 
opments 


—articles showing how 
others have succeeded 


—methods and policies of 
big business men and 
businesses 


—investment guidance 
—inspiration 
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$5 per year—$9 for two years— 
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lating to the same as a trustee for the bene- 
fit of the bondholders. 

5. All bonds secured by uncompleted 
buildings shall be issued and sold on the 
basis only of the actual cost of the building 
and land until the enterprise is self-support- 


_ing. 


6. No misrepresentation of the fact nor 
any concealment of a material fact that 
will affect the value of the bond shall be 
made by the issuing house im any circular 
by the underwriting house in connection 
with the sale of these bonds. 


Bi ee points were subscribed to by 
Walter Stabler, Controller of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company and 
Allan Robinson, President of the Com- 
monwealth Bond Corporation. Others in 
the industry subscribed to the general prin- 
ciples involved but differed in the details. 

It remained for William M. Greve, 
President of the Prudence Co., Inc., to 
clarify the situation in a clean-cut declara- 
tion of principles, expressed in an open let- 
ter to Mr. Roosevelt : 

“Summing up this pertinent and most im- 
portant matter, the dictum of your com- 
mittee should be that all companies engaged. 
in the sale of first mortgage securities. 
should be forced to operate as follows: 


Code Suggested by Prudence 


1. Strictly under the supervision of the 

New York State Banking Department. 
_ 2. It should be permitted to sell only 
such securities as are issued against in- 
come-producing and completed properties, 
or if bonds are sold against uncompleted 
structures they should be sold as such and 
under their proper name, “construction. 
bonds,” and not in the guise of first mort- 
gage bonds. 

3. Such companies should be compelled 
to guarantee the prompt payment of prin- 
cipal and interest. 

4. Such guarantee should be fortified by 
substantial capital, surplus and reserves. 

5. The bonds and mortgages and all other 
instruments of record should be deposited 
with an independent trustee, such trus- 
tee being a prominent bank or trust com- 
pany and not the house of issue or an in- 
dividual, the trustee authenticating each 
bond issued for the protection of the in- 
vestors. 

6. It should be clearly stated in circular 
matter describing the property mortgaged, 
that the truth and accuracy of the state- 
ments contained therein are guaranteed. 

7. All appraisals should be made by rec- 
ognized and competent authorities only, 
whose figures are not based upon theories 
or guesswork, but upon standardized prac- 
tice only, which embodies an appraisal on 
both land and building by one appraiser. 
The practice which some companies have 
adopted of securing an appraisal on the 


land by one appraiser and another on the — 


building by a firm of architects or engi- 
neers, is unsound. 

8. The mortgage should be on such a 
basis that the equity over the loan must 
be large enough to permit even abnormal! 
shrinkage of value without impairing the 


mortgage, and the earning capacity of the. 


property must be ample to carry the loan. 
9. The mortgage must have as security, 


not only the building, but also the land’ 
on which the building stands,—it is then: 


a first lien on both and no prior interest 


can exist. In other words, leasehold bonds. 


should be barred. 

10. No loan should be accepted by any 
company unless the mortgagor has an am- 
ple cash equity in the property.” 
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Laugh 
Ws] Now and 
. ‘Then 

Sw 
“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 


copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 














Many of Us Just Meet Folks 

Col. Melton, riding down the country 
highway, came up with an old darkey 
driving a typical flop-eared mule of the 
Georgia breed, hitched to a pre-historic 
wagon the wheels of which were making 
innumerable figure-eights on the dusty 
road. 

“Uncle,” said the Colonel, “did you pass 
a man riding a big bay horse, and wear- 
ing a broad brimmed white hat?” 

Uncle removed his weather-brown old 
hat, and with a big and bony hand, like 
carved ebony, he scratched a wooly gray 
head and said: “Boss, dis here ole nig- 
ger meets lots o’ folks, but he ’aint never 
pass nobody yit.”—$5 prize to Will D. 
Muse, Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 
A Calamity 
American (at Scottish football match) : 


“Why don’t they start? They ought to 
have kicked off half an hour ago.” 


Scotsman: “Aye, something serious 
has happened.” 

American: “Not a player taken off 
ill?” 

Scotsman: “No, worse than that. They 


canna find the penny they tossed up 
with.’—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
H. T. Wilkie, North Branford, Conn. 


* * * 


Good Advice 
Old Hen: “I'll give you a piece of good 
advice.” 
Young Hen: “What is it?” 
Old Hen: “An egg a day keeps the ax 
away.”"—K. C. Ad. Club News. 


* * *& 


Another Kind of Time Study 
Smith was never an early bird at the 
office. His boss exclaimed: “Late again. 
Have you ever in your life done anything 
on time?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the meek but prompt re- 
ply. “I bought a car.”—Clipped. 
* * * 


Impressed 

Fortune Teller: You are going on a 
journey and you will meet with good for- 
+ tune. 
Motorist (eagerly) : You mean, when I 
drive downtown to-morrow, I will find a 
Place to park ?—Judge. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 





61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly divi- 


dends: 
Dividend No. 21 


Original Series Preferred Stock— 
8744c per share plus the extra divi- 
dend of 121%4c heretofore declared, or 
$1.00 in all payable on April 1, 1927, 
— of record February 28, 


Dividend No. 7 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.75 per share, payable April 1, 1927, 
= © caren of record February 28, 

Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 2.7/100ths of a 
share of Class A stock for each share 
of Original Series, and 4.72/100ths of ° 
a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of $7 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock held. 

On the basis of $40.50 per share for 
the Class A Stock this is at the an- 
nual rate of $4.37 per share for the 
Original Series and $7.64 per share 
for the $7 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock. 

Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full 
shares at the rate of $1.00 above or 
below, respectively, the sale price of 
Class A Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.63 per share on the 
Class ‘“‘A” Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 
1927, to stock of record March 15, 1927. 

A quarterly dividend of $1 per share on the 
Class ‘“‘B” Preferred Stock, payable April 1, 1927, 
to stock of record March 15, 1927. 5 

A dividend of 60 cents per share payable in 
cash on May 2, 1927, to holders of the old Class 
“A” and Class “B’”? Common Stock, of record 
April 15, 1927. , 

A dividend of 12 cents per share payable in 
cash on May 2, 1927, to all holders of the new 
Class “A” and Class ‘“B’’ Common Stock of 
record April 15, 1927. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Grand Rapids, March 9, 1927. 
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THE UNITED GAS AND ELEC- 


TRIC CORPORATION 
111 Broadway, York 


ebruary 17, 1927 
The Board of Directors this day declared 


a quarterly dividend of 14% on the Preferred 


stock of the ——— yable April 1, 1927, 
to stockholders of record March 16, 1927. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation issued 
for fractional shares of preferred stock, after 
the close of business on March 16, 1927, there 
shall be paid said quarterly dividend to the 
holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such 
surrender and exchange, together with dividends 
thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for the 
period from July 20, 1923, to July 1, 1925, and 
at the rate of 6% per annum from July 1, 1925, 
to January 1, 1927. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 
(Massachusetts Corporation) 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

Notice is hereby given that the regular 
uarterly dividend of One Dollar and Seventy- 
ive Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company will be id on April 
15, 1927, to stockholders of record March 11, 1927. 
Transfer Books for Preferred Stock will be 
closed at the close of business March 11, 1927, 
and will be reopened at the opening of business 


March 23, 1927. 
WM. H. DWELLY, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., March 1, 1927 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% Lee per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
will be paid April 15, 1927. 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the quar- 
=a ending March 31, 1927, will be paid April 30, 


Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of March 31, 1927. 
‘ H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 21, 1927. 





American TELEPHONE No TeveeraPh COMPANY 


BELL SYSTEM 
150th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on April 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 15, 1927. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company 


New York, March 8, 1927. 
DIVIDEND NO. 232 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. has 
been declared upon the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on April 15, 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 25, 1927. 
The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


If You Play Golf — 


You can save money 
on your golf balls 


Fine quality repainted or rewashed 
’ balls will save you half your goif 

°o ball expense, and play just as well 
For the 


————ss as new balls. er, 
meee average player or expert. 
a 


Silver King or Dunlop, excellent condition. 
Silver King or Dunlop, slightly club marked. . tn 
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Per Doz. 
.. - $6.00 


A_ Kroflites or Spalding, excellent condition...... 50 
B Kroflites or Spalding; slightly club marked.. 3.60 
A Assorted Balls, excellent condition........... 4.00 
B Assorted Balls, slightly club marked......... 3.00 
Sent on open account to responsible firms 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
ECONOMY GOLF BALL COMPANY 
9-11 Maiden Lane, New York 














“‘Twelve Tips for Traveling Salesmen,’’ by Herbert N. Casson 
will soon be ready in book form. Order your copy now. 
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GENERAL MOTORS purchases material from 
more than 6000 different concerns located in 4661 § 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ; 
LASALLE » CADILLAC + 
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PONTIAC + CLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND ~« BUICK 
GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES, TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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